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Editor’s Note: The following report on graphics arts 
markets in Iran was based on a market research survey con- 
ducted for the U.S. Department of Commerce’s Bureau of 
International Commerce, now called the Bureau of Ex- 
port Development (BED). The full report, titled /RAN: A 
Survey of U.S. Business Opportunities, covers 15 leading in- 
dustrial sectors and is one of a series of BED publications 
focusing on foreign market opportunities for U.S. sup- 
pliers. 


Some of the data in this series are reproduced in their 
original unevaluated form and the distribution of this 
report does not necessarily imply the concurrence of the 
Department of Commerce in the opinions or conclusions 
contained therein. 

For more information on /RAN: A Survey of U.S. Busi- 
ness Opportunities, write to: Editor, Printing and Publish- 
ing, Room 2120, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20230. 





Through the early 1980's the highest growth areas in 
the Iranian printing and publishing industry will be the 
printing of textbooks and government material, as well as 
commercial and packaging printing. Despite increased de- 
mand for published materials during the early 1970's and 
an ambitious national educational program to increase the 
literacy of the Iranian population many printing and 
publishing firms closed. The country’s publishers and 
printers were adversely affected by rising material and 
labor costs, skilled manpower shortages, and changes in 
government policy. The Government finally recognized 
the importance of the industry and in 1976 began to divert 
increasing amounts of public funds to printing and 
publishing in the form of investment credit. At the same 
time it encouraged foreign firms to participate in upgrad- 
ing the industry. 

The major trend in the industry is toward consolida- 
tion and modernization. With a projected average annual 
growth rate of nearly 25 percent in capital investment 
during the 1976-80 period, the printing and publishing in- 
dustry is expected to specialize increasingly in such areas 
as packaging and color printing. The future of book, 
magazine, and newspaper publishers is seen by some as de- 
pending to a large extent on a loosening of government 
controls. Meanwhile, by 1976 the industry was showing a 
slow recovery from problems experienced during the 
1974-75 period. 

The Iranian market for printing and graphic arts 
equipment is expected to total $23 million by 1980. A 
particularly good market for prepress and bindery and 
finishing equipment is anticipated. Demand is rising for 
higher speed pressroom equipment, but most purchases 
will continue to be of small to medium capacity machin- 
ery. Total Iranian sales of printing and publishing equip- 
ment more than doubled in 1975 when major purchases of 
large web presses were made. Although large fluctuations 
are expected from year to year, the anticipated average 
annual growth rate of printing and graphic arts equipment 
sales in Iran is expected to be about 19% during the 
1975-80 period. 


STRUCTURE AND SIZE 


In 1976 a total of 833 printing firms and 60 publishers 
were registered with the Ministry of Information. Of 
these, 69 printing firms were directly owned by the 
Government. Publishing is still very much in its infancy in 
Iran. Many firms which classify themselves as publishers 
are little more than basic printing operations. 

The strongest growth areas during the years 1970 to 
1975 were textbooks and government printing. (See table 
1.) The total number of textbooks printed annually in- 
creased from 30.6 million in 1970 to 50 million in 1975. 
Governm *nt printing of pamphlets showed a similar in- 
crease, up from 34.5 million in 1970 to 60.3 million in 
1975. 

During the same period, however, there was a marked 
drop in the number of newspapers and trade books (non- 
textbooks) published. Although newspaper circulation 
was up from 975,000 in 1970 to 1.1 million in 1975, the 
total number of daily newspapers declined from 34 to 16. 
The number of book titles published in Iran fell similarly 
from 4,359 in 1970 to 1,800 in 1975. 

Iran’s publishing and printing industry is concen- 
trated in four major areas: Government printing, com- 
mercial and package printing, newspaper and periodical 
printing, and book printing and publishing. (See table 2.) 


Government Printing 


In 1975 there were 69 in-house government printing 
plants, many of which were used exclusively for printing 
booklets, pamphlets, and Government forms. The ma- 
jority of the Government-owned plants are small with 
only one or two presses and perhaps some binding and 
finishing equipment. The largest user of printed matter ts 
the Ministry of Education. It ordered 50 million text- 
books for the education system in 1975. Much of the 
Ministry’s needs have been met by private printing plants 
in Tehran, the S.S. Offset Company and the 25th of 


(3) 








Shahrivar Printing House. Some large printing facilities 
associated with government organizations are the Bank 
Melli Press, the Ministry of Information Press, and the 
Iranian Parliament Press. The larger universities in Iran 
also have their own printing and publishing departments. 
The Tehran University Press and Aryamehr University 
Press are examples of active university press operations. 
The National Iranian Oil Company also operates its own 
printing facilities 


Bank Melli Press. —The printing shop of Bank Melli 
Iran (Iran's largest commercial bank) provides a number 
of Iranian banks with a large proportion of their printed 
material requirements, including circulars, and station- 
ery. With a staff of 280, the Bank Melli Press publishes the 
monthly Bank Melli magazine and the quarterly Journal of 
the Central Bank of Iran. During 1974-76 Bank Melli 
modernized its printshop. As part of its modernization 
program, Bank Melli has been replacing its letterpress 
equipment with offset equipment. 


Tehran University Publishing and Printing Depart- 


Set up in 1946 with a staff of 130, this organiza- 
tion prints 220,000 copies of textbooks annually; a weekly 


university newspaper with a circulation of 1,000; and 


mien 


various university department magazines and journals 
with normal pressruns of | 000 copies. In the late 1970's 
the department's book printing output is expected to grow 


>> 


from 220,000 copies to 500,000 copies annually 


The National Iranian Oil Company (NIOC).—With a 


number of printing facilities located around the country, 
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NIOC has managed to build up a reputation for high 
quality color printing which is rare in Iran. This reputa- 
tion is maintained by the numerous journals, oil industry 
books, posters, and calendars produced by the company’s 
public relations office. A good indication of the com- 
pany’s printing activities can be seen in the printing and 
distribution record of such NIOC monthly publications as 
Oil News, Iran Petrol, and Iran Oil Journal—up from a total 
monthly circulation of 3,000 in 1970 to 36,000 in 1975. 

Many in-house government printing shops are small, 
meeting only the needs of their particular agencies. 
Special printing, particularly advanced color printing, is 
therefore often contracted either to another government 
organization with appropriate printing facilities or to a 
private printing firm. Many printing firms throughout the 
country are engaged full time in meeting the requirements 
of government offices. Among these, the most important 
are the 25th of Shahrivar Printing House and Sepehr 
Printing House. 

Described as one of the largest and best designed 
printing facilities in the Middle East, the 25th of 
Shahrivar Printing House which employed 500 people in 
1976 is owned by the Offset Co. Offset was established in 
1955 by Franklin Books Iran (the local affiliate of the 
U.S. nonprofit organization) and the Imperial Organiza- 
tion for Social Services. The Offset printing plant was 
opened in 1957 with an original capacity of 20 million 
192-page books per year. In 1975, the 25th of Shahrivar 
Printing House was established in a suburban area in 
order to take some of the workload off the company’s 


Table 1.—Iran: Development of the Printing and Publishing Industry 





1970 1973 


1974 1975 





TITLES PUBLISHED 


Daily Newspapers 
News Reviews (Weekly) 
Weekly Magazines 
Monthly Magazines 
Trade Books 


VOLUME OF PRINTING 
(thousands of copies) 


Daily Newspapers (circ.) 

Government Pamphlets (copies annually) 
Trade Books (copies annually) 
Textbooks (copies annually) 


ESTABLISHMENTS 


Printing Units 
Publishing Units 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES 


(millions of U.S. Dollars) 





Estimates 
NA=Not available 


Source: Ministry of Information and trade interviews 
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smaller presses in downtown Tehran and to raise capacity 
by an additional 55 million books per year. By early 1976 
two of the new plant's five large web offset presses were in 
operation. This company plans to add additional capacity 
at its suburban location by 1979 to bring total output 
close to 125 million books annually. 

Government work makes up the majority of the Offset 
Company and 25th of Shahrivar’s printing. In addition to 
printing several government newspapers and periodicals, 
these firms in 1976 printed all 50 million primary and sec- 
ondary school textbooks for the Ministry of Education. 
Offset Company also handles some work for the private 
sector, such as book printing for the Franklin Press and 
the Amir Kabir Publishing House. 

Sepehr Printing House.—This firm was founded in 
1933 and 1s one of the oldest printing plants in Tehran. In 
1976 Sepehr supplied the Ministry of Education and 
universities with 5 million textbooks. Sepehr also prints 2 
million volumes of trade books each year and a daily 
average of 30,000 pages of miscellaneous printed 
material. Sepehr began modernizing its shop in 1966, and 
almost all equipment in operation in 1976 had been 


purchased gradually since then. Sepehr does not plan to 
expand in the foreseeable future, chiefly because such a 
program would entail an expensive change of location. 


Commercial Printing and Printing for 
Packaging 


Thanks largely to the huge demand for consumer 
goods, particularly prepackaged and canned foodstuffs, 
the early 1970's saw printing and packaging emerge as one 
of the most rapidly expanding areas of Iran’s printing and 
publishing industry. Commercial printers initially 
benefited from the increased demand for printing for 
packaging. 

Commercial printing is mainly in the hands of the 
country’s older and smaller private printing shops. In ad- 
dition to handling the general printing needs of business 
tor forms, calling cards and stationery, many shops also 
print labels and containers for packaging. Although the 
printing of high quality four-color advertising copy is 
relatively new in Iran, several firms successfully entered 


Table 2.—I\ran: Major Printers and Publishers 





Organization Production 


Organization Production 





GOVERNMENT 


Bank Melli Press Commercial printing for the 
banking industry, banking jour- 


nals and reports 
Ministry of Information Press Books, periodicals 
lranian Parliament Press Official gazette and other 
government printing 
Tehran University Press Books, journals 
Aryamehr University Press Books, journals 
National Iranian Oil Company Commercial color printers, 


books, pamphlets 


COMMERCIAL 
25th of Shahrivar Printing House. Books 
Sepehr Printing House 


Offset Co 


Books and commercial printing 
Books, periodicals, commercial 
printing 

Rokh Printing House Commercial color printing 


Dad Printing House Commercial color printing 





PACKAGING 

Container Corporation of Iran Metal and carton printing 
Iran Carton Company Metal and carton printing 
The Automat Printing Company 


NEWSPAPERS AND 
PERIODICALS 


Labels and boxes 


Etella'at Newspapers Persian and Latin script 


newspapers and periodicals 


Kayhan Group Persian and Latin script 
newspapers, periodicals, and 


books 


Khurasan Newspaper Company Newspaper and books 


Alik Company Newspaper 


The Economist Press Persian and English language 
economic journals and financial 


printing for banks 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Amir Kabir Publishers Trade books and textbooks 


Pars Publishing House Trade books and commercial 


printing 





Source: Trade interviews 





this field in the mid-1970's. Demand is rising rapidly for 
high-quality printing of posters, postcards, advertising 
circulars, and books. By !976 such specialty work was 
being done by Iranian printers, principally Rokh Printing 
House and Dad Printing House. 

A new type of firm in Iran is the large-scale 
specialized packaging company, such as the Container 
Corporation of Iran and the Iran Carton Company. Both 
of these firms are fully equipped with modern machinery 
to handle their printing needs. Container Corporation is 
able to print directly on cans and cardboard cartons. 
There are also increasing numbers of packaging and 
package printing lines operated by the larger industrial 
and consumer goods producers. 

The Automat Printing Company, established in 1965, 
is one of the new firms which specializes in printing for 
packaging. Production levels for 1975 were 480,000 pages 
of labels and 500,000 boxes per day. 


Newspapers and Periodicals 


[he printing of newspapers and periodicals is domi- 
nated by two large publishing groups, Etella’at 
Newspapers and the Kayhan Group. A third group, which 
should expand rapidly in the future is the publishing arm 
or the recently formec Rastakhiz party (Iran’s only legal 
political party). Sixteen daily newspapers were published 
in 1975 with an estimated total circulation of 1.1 million. 
Of these, 10 dailies were published in Tehran. The largest 
daily, Erella’at, has nationwide circulation of 250,000. 
Other Tehran-based daily newspapers, and the six dailies 
published in the provinces, have primarily local circula- 
In mid-1976, there were four foreign language 
newspapers, two English, one French, and one Armenian. 
In addition to the above, 18 weekly news reviews and 18 
weckly and 28 monthly magazines were published during 
that same year. (See table 3.) 


tions 


Ettela‘at Newspapers.—Founded in 1920 by the young 
photographer/reporter Abbas Massoudi, the Ettela’at 
steadily to three daily 
Ettela‘at, Persian-language (cir. 250,000), 
Tehran Journal, English-language (cir. 45,000), and the 
Journal de Tehran, French-language (cir. 30,000). Weekly 
include the Arabic-language Alkha (cir. 
45,000), the German-language Die Post and five Persian- 


group has grown include 


newspapers 


publications 


language magazines specializing in sports, news reviews, 
women’s affairs, and youth interests. Errela’‘at also com- 
piles and prints an annual yearbook. 

All Ettela‘at publications are printed in the company’s 
own print shop which is staffed by 550 employees. Almost 
all of the equipment has been purchased since 1962. Er- 
tela‘at plans to continue modernizing its printing facilities, 
increase the circulation of its publications, and negotiate 
for the printing of Rastakhiz Party periodicals. 
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Kayhan Group.—Founded in 1942, Kayhan publishes 
a wide variety of newspapers, periodicals, and specialized 
publications. Among these are three daily newspapers: 
Kayhan, Persian-language (cir. 300,000); Kayhan Interna- 
tional, English-language (cir. 100,000); and an airmail 
edition of the English-language newspaper with a circula- 
tion of 60,000. Three popular weekly magazines with a 
combined circulation of 420,000 copies are produced as 
well. Kayhan’s activities also include the compilation of 
numerous economic studies and the publication of 
government documents, such as annua! budgets and sum- 
maries of national development plans. Kayhan plans to 
continue modernizing its existing plant, which has a staff 
of 600 and a computerized prepress facility. 

Khurasan Newspaper Company.—This firm publishes 
Khurasan, a Persian-language daily and one of the coun- 
try’s leading medium-sized newspapers. It was established 
in 1949. Khurasan plans to double its 1975 circulation to 
50,000 by 1978. In addition to the daily newspapers, 
Khurasan also prints books under contract to private 
publishers and government agencies. It is located in 
Tehran and has a staff of 100. Plans for updating the 
finishing department include the addition of new folding 
and bookbinding equipment. 


Alik Company.—It was founded in 1930, and 
publishes the daily Armenian-language newspaper Alik 
(cir. 12,000). The printing operation is relatively small, 
employing 31 people. 

The Economist Press.—Established in 1955, this firm 
publishes Persian-language and English editions of its 
weekly magazines, The Tehran Economist. Circulation is 
15,000 and 5,000 respectively. The Economist Press also 
does some commercial printing for banks on a contract 
basis. The print shop is small, and purchasing plans in 
1976 included additional typesetting and bookbinding 
equipment. 


Book Printing and Publishing 


In 1975, Iran’s book publishers printed 50 million 
textbooks and 2.2 million trade books. The number of 
printed textbooks grew 11 percent per year during 
1970-75 while the number of trade books printed 
decreased by almost 60 percent. Over 4,300 book titles 
were published in 1970. This figure declined to only 1,800 
new titles during 1975. In 1976 there were 60 publishing 
houses in Iran, only half the number existing in 1970. 

Amir Kabir Publishers.—Amir Kabir was founded in 
1950. It is one of Iran’s largest and most aggressive 
publishing houses and one of the few firms to deal ex- 
Clusively in book publishing. In 1975 Amir Kabir dis- 
tributed 500,000 copies of its publications, many through 
its own retail bookstores. During the same year this firm 
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also purchased Ketabhaye Jibi, Iran’s largest publisher 
and distributor of paperback books. In earily 1976 Amir 
Kabir purchased an interest in a second firm, Khwarazmi 
Publishing House, a highly reputable publisher of 
academic translations and textbooks. These firms will 
continue to distribute under their original names which 
have acquired a considerable following in the market 
place. Through these acquisitions Amir Kabir has main- 
tained its position as a publishing industry leader. Amir 
Kabir contracts its printing to a number of Tehran-based 
firms. 

Pars Printing House.—This firm was established in 
1946 and prints both books (3,000 volumes monthly) and 
miscellaneous materials (7,000 pages daily). The printing 
plant is located in downtown Tehran and employs 10 peo- 
ple. Typesetting is done by hand. 


Government Agencies 


The printing and publishing industry is overseen by 
the Government primarily through the Ministry of Infor- 
mation located on Shahreza Avenue, Kakh Crossing. 
Tehran, Iran. The Ministry licenses all publishers and 
screens applicants for licenses. All publications must be 
approved and principal licensees must be members of the 


Rastakhiz Party. The Government's policy is to issue new 
permits only to large printing houses equipped with ad- 
vanced, automatic printing equipment. 

The Ministry of Art and Culture reviews and registers 
all privately published material. Copy must be submitted 
in page proof or equivalent form, and resubmitted incor- 
porating any required changes for final approval. The cost 
involved in this process is considered one.of the major 
reasons for the sharp drop in the publications of new book 
titles in recent years. 


TRENDS, PROGRAMS, AND 
PROJECTS 


Newspaper publishing in Iran began in the first half of 
the 19th century with an official gazette. It was not until 
the turn of the century and the emergence of private 
publications that Iran developed a national press in the 
modern sense. The relaxed political atmosphere of the 
1930’s encouraged an increase in the number of 
newspapers and magazines, which rose to 194 by the end 
of the decade. In 1941, the Government passed a press law 
(amended in 1943, 1952, 1955, and 1963) to regulate the 
issuance of licenses. Further Government controls were 
added in 1975 when a large number of magazines and 


Table 3.—Iran: Major Newspapers and Periodicals 





Proprietor 


Character Address 





DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


Kayhan Dr. M. Mesbahzadeh 


Ettela’at Farhad Masudi 


Rastakhiz 


WEEKLY MAGAZINES 
Donyaye Varzesgh M. Fazaneh 


Kayhane Varzesghi M. Monsefi 


Zane Ruz Dr. Tahbaz 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


Daneshmand Mrs. Amidi-Nuri 


Negvin Dr. Enayat 


Sokhan Dr. Khaniari 


Political & Social 
Political & Social 


Rastakhiz Party 


Sports 


Sports 


Women 


Scientific 
Literature 


Literature 


Ferdowsi Ave 
Tehran 
Khayyam Ave 
Tehran 

N. Villa Ave 
Tehran 


Khayyam Ave 
Ettela'at Bidg 
Tehran 
Ferdowsi Ave 
Tehran 
Ferdowsi Ave 
Kayham Bidg 
Tehran 


Ebn-Sina Ave 
Tehran 

Pahlavi Ave 
Adi St., Tehran 
Hafez Ave 
Tehran 


REPRESENTATIVE MAGAZINES ISSUED BY GOVERNMENT ORGANIZATIONS 


Bank Markazi 
Honar-o-Mardom 
Ruzname Rasmi Keshvare Shahanshahi 


Central Bank 
Ministry of Art & Culture 
Ministry of Justice 





Source: Trade sources 





newspapers were required to terminate operations. In 
May of that year all Iranian press proprietors’ and jour- 
nalists’ associations were affiliated with the Rastakhiz 
Party 

Beginning in the early 1970's, government publica- 
tions and the few large newspapers enjoyed high circula- 
tions. However, the growing literacy of the population has 
not yet given rise to a commensurate increase in the pro- 
duction of other printed matter. The number of new book 
titles in print each year rose steadily during the last 
decade from 800 in 1960 to 4,359 in 1970. Since that time 
the trend has been in the opposite direction. In 1975 only 
2 million copies of | 800 titles appeared, compared with 
3 million copies in 1970 


5 
Ss 


The Government indicated concern regarding the 
decline in book publishing. Throughout 1975 and 1976, 
there were numerous newspaper editorials and articles 
concerning this decrease in publications—a decrease 
inade even more noticeable by the recent progress in the 
literacy program. The reorganization of the press in 1975 
and the controls imposed on book publishing have cer- 
tainly contributed to the decreased output. In addition, 
book publishers with a few exceptions such as Amir Kabir 
and Ebn-Sina were typically very small operations up to 
1975. Rising costs of labor and paper and the relatively 
limited editions of books in Iran have created a very 
difficult situation for smaller publishers. For example, the 
cost of printing one book page jumped from approx- 
imately $10 in 1974 to $15 in 1976. 

During the 1973 to 1976 period there were often 
paper shortages. The average cost of paper rose 85 per- 
cent, with most of the increase occurring in 1974 and early 
1975. Cost of labor in the industry also advanced by 
nearly 50 percent during the same period. This inflation 
has all but wiped out profits for many firms, particularly 
some of the smaller publishers. The publishing manager of 
Amir Kabir estimated that the direct costs of printing a 
book doubled in the period 1973-76. Publishers also 
found it difficult to obtain bank financing for working 
capital and equipment purchases. According to industry 
sources, banks do not recognize books as real com- 
modities and, therefore, are reluctant to extend credit to 
the industry. A trend toward consolidation in the industry 
appears to be developing in response to these problems. 
Larger firms are expanding at the expense of smaller, less 
profitable operations. 

An overcapacity of pressroom facilities operating in 
the country developed in 1973-75 period; however, the 
typical print shop in Iran has critical bottlenecks in both 
the prepress and finishing and binding operations. These 
problems are particularly noticeable at two peak seasons. 
One falls just prior to the Iranian New Year (March 21), 
when there is a heavy demand for calendars, New Year's 
cards, and other annual publications. The second comes 
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in mid-summer and occurs because textbooks for the com- 
ing year are typically not given final approval until 2 to 3 
months before the term begins in October. These bot- 
tlenecks, plus the shortage of labor and rising wages have 
created an increasing need for efficient, laborsaving 
equipment, particularly for the prepress and finishing 
processes. 

Although large printers often have mechanical bind- 
ing equipment, most binding is done by hand. Binding is 
clearly becoming one of the most serious obstacles to in- 
creased book and pamphlet production. Many small 
printing plants and government printing shops have no 
binding equipment at all. In 1976, there were some 100 
shops in Tehran specializing in providing bookbinding 
services. These shops typically had three or four 
employees working by hand, and since the volume of work 
has risen sharply, there was a backlog of orders and books 
are often poorly bound. 

The publishing industry has not developed modern 
marketing techniques, and the Iranian public has not ac- 
quired the habit of reading as a leisure activity. Over the 
years efforts to promote the reading habit have been the 
objective of numerous organizations. The Institute for the 
Intellectual Development of Children and Young Adults, 
for example, has an active publishing unit that has created 
and distributed numerous high-quality publications. 
From 1974 to 1976, the budget of the Institute grew from 
$7.5 million to $14 million. Franklin Books, Iran, 
founded in 1954, also played an important role in the 
development and printing of educational material, but in 
1976 completely shifted its operations to educational 
research. 

The demand for printing for packaging grew at close 
to 50 percent annually from 1973-75. Part of this growth 
was due to increases in industrial output. The rest was a 
result of increased use of packaging for distribution of 
products previously not packaged or only packaged in 
bulk form. 

The growth in demand for printed cardboard and cor- 
rugated cartons was very strong and the Government— 
acting through the Industrial and Mining Development 
Bank (IMDBI)—offered incentives in an effort to raise 
production. An example of a new firm formed with the 
assistance of the government incentives is Kartonkar 
Company. IMDBI promoted the establishment of Kar- 
tonkar and provided it with bank loans and equity capital. 
Kartonkar began production in 1975 and has a capacity to 
produce 20 tons of printed cartons per day. By 1976, there 
were 18 firms specializing in producing printed cartons. 
Many other large manufacturing companies had 
established their own production units. Experts in the in- 
dustry estimated that installed capacity had risen above 
requirements and that there will be excess capacity for 
several years. 
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Demand for other types of package printing also rose 
rapidly during the first half of the 1970's. Increased use of 
packaging is most pronounced in the food industry. Food 
products such as tea, sugar, spices, meat, fruits, vegeta- 
bles, and nuts, traditionally sold in bulk form, are in- 
creasingly marketed in packages. Output of the food proc- 
essing industry grew at 10 percent per year between 
1973-75. Use of metal containers is on the rise, and 20 
firms produced cans in 1976. Most of these produced cans 
for their own use, although there were three can manufac- 
turers who sold metal containers commercially. Most cans 
have printed paper labels attached; however printed cans 
are used for motor oil, vegetable shortening, and a few 
other processed food products. Container Corporation of 
Iran is the largest commercial supplier of printed cans. 
Imports have risen despite the growth of domestic can 
production. Similarly, imports of labels and other printed 
packaging material rose from an estimated $1.7 million in 
1973 to $3 million in 1975. Many companies feel they 
cannot obtain high quality packaging domestically. The 
pharmaceutical industry, for example, imports most of its 
printed packaging. Domestic producers of food and con- 
sumer items are becoming increasingly aware of the im- 
portance of the appearance of packaging. particularly 
where their products complete with quality packaged im- 
ports. 


A new private publishing venture, Sherkate Chap va 
Nashreh Daneshe-Now (New Knowledge Printing and 
Publishing Company) was started in 1976 largely through 
the efforts of the Empress Farah. It was in the formulation 
stage for several years. The venture was initiated at the 
end of the summer of 1976, when the Industrial and Min- 
ing Development Bank of Iran concluded an agreement 
with Time Inc. of the United States. This venture repre- 
sents a new departure for the industry, since it will be an 
integrated operation combining research, publishing, and 
printing. The new company hopes to stimulate a substan- 
tial reading audience for its books and educational 
material. 

Time prepared the original feasibility study and will 
provide technical expertise in developing the firm's 
publishing activities. As of late 1976, Daneshe-Now had 
not yet concluded a technical services contract for the 
development of the project’s printing component. Plans 
call for a total investment of $42 million in the firm's 
publishing and printing divisions. Of the approximately 
$27 million to be invested in the printing operation, over 
$9 million is to go for equipment. 


The Rastakhiz political party intends to build a large 
publishing and printing facility in Tehran. The Party 
plans to print a newspaper, magazines, books, posters, and 
a variety of other printed matter. The following indicates 
the range of publications and capacity of the project: 





Publications Frequency Circulation 


200,000 
230,000 
240,000 
50,000 
30,000 
10,000 copies/ 
month 
Unspecified 
Unspecified 





Rastakhiz Newspaper 
Rural Magazine 
Labor Magazine 
Youth Magazine 
Talash Magazine 
Books 


Daily 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 
Monthly 

As required 


Brochures 
Posters 


As required 
As required 





There are no budgetary limitations on this project, 
and design bids are scheduled to be let for tender in 1977. 
The plan calls for a modern complex with fully com- 
puterized prepress facilities and high-speed pressroom 
equipment. 

Another large project is being undertaken by the 25th 
of Shahrivar Printing House. It plans to double the print- 
ing capacity of its new plant by 1978 by the addition of 
five new web presses. Total investment for this expansion 
is not known, but the company estimated that the cost of 
the presses alone will total over $7 million. 


GROWTH PROSPECTS 


Output of Iran’s printing and publishing industry is 
expected to grow at an annual rate of about 20 percent 
from 1976 through 1980. Particularly strong growth is ex- 
pected in the specialized area of printing for packaging 
and high quality color printing. According to the manage- 
ments of firms engaged in color printing, the critical 
obstacle to increased growth is the lack of skilled labor. 

Demand for commercial printing is expected to con- 
tinue to grow, but it is unlikely that the number of firms 
will increase rapidly or that there will be a significant 
growth in the number of employees. There is considerable 
excess Capacity among the small commercial printing job 
shops. Main reasons for this situation according to trade 
sources are the extremely small size of the typical shop 
and a shortage of skilled labor, particularly typesetters. 
As a result, the trend toward industry consolidation and 
less labor intensive printing processes is very likely to 
continue. Small shops which do not modernize will find it 
more and more difficult to compete. 

Growth in publication of trade books, magazines, and 
newspapers will depend largely on the Government's 
press policies. In addition, critics of the educational 
system point out that many fundamental changes will have 
to be made before students are encouraged to read outside 
the specific subject areas of school curricula. Students in 
secondary schools may take as many as 20 subjects a year, 
leaving little time or incentive for outside reading. School 
libraries are often very limited, and many do not lend 
books. Conditions are not much better at the university 





level. According to 1975 published figures, some of the 
larger universities have several well-equipped libraries, 
but 41 of the 213 institutions of higher education have no 
libraries at all. By mid-1976, it was evident that there had 
been some recovery in the publication of trade books, 
magazines, and newspapers from the decline of 1974-75. 
By late 1976, increased promotional efforts both by the 
Government and private institutions were beginning to 
results. The output of books, newspapers, and 
periodicals is expected to grow at an average rate of 10 
percent annually during 1976-80. More rapid growth 
would require the relaxation of some Government con- 
trols and further promotional efforts by the industry. 

It is expected that the rapid growth of printing for 
packaging will continue during the 1976 to 1980 period. 


show 


Growth will be highest in the more specialized types of 


printing such as multicolor printing and printing on metal 
and plastic materials. 


U.S. Exports to Iran 


Sale of U.S. printed products to Iran increased sub- 
stantially between 1970 and 1976. Iran purchased over 
$3.4 million in U.S. books, periodicals, decals, labels, ad- 
vertising printing, catalogs and directories, and other 
printed matter in 1976. Although shipments of U.S. books 


accounted for about half of this export volume, sales of 


other U.S. graphic arts products totaled over $1.6 million 
and placed Iran among the major Middle East markets for 
U.S. goods. 

Table 4 shows the growth of U.S. printed product ex- 
ports to Iran over the period 1970-76. Iran’s heavy 
emphasis on improving educational advantages for its 
population is reflected in the country’s purchases of U.S. 
textbooks and technical, scientific and professional books. 

Sales of U.S. textbooks have reached a level of 
4300,000 to $500,000 per year ever since 1974, up con- 
siderably from 1970-71 textbook shipments of about 
550,000 per annum. Iran’s imports of U.S. technical, 
scientific and professional books jumped from $87,000 in 
1974 to $849,000 in 1976. This surge in book purchases 
indicates not only Iran’s commitment to post-secondary 
education and training, but also provides a favorable cli- 
mate for potential sales of U.S. technical and scientific 
products 


Encyclopedia and dictionary sales to 


Iran have 
tapered off in recent years. Exports of U.S. encyclopedias, 
for example, were $83,000 in 1976 vs. $296,000 in 1975. 
Shipments of U.S. general (trade) books, however, have 
almost doubled, increasing to $426,000 in 1976 from 
5215,000 in 1975. 

Many products of the U.S. commercial printing in- 
dustry have found attractive Iranian markets. Shipments 
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of U.S. labels came to $428,000 in 1976, up from just 
$5,000 two years earlier. Sales of U.S. advertising print- 
ing, and catalogs and directories, each totaled $112,000 
in 1976. Iran imports of U.S. decals were $260,000 in 
1975, although sales fell to $45,000 in 1976. 

Year-to-year variations in U.S. printed product trade 
with Iran show that a sustainable level of trade in a given 
product category is rarely obtainable. Trade fluctuations 
are particularly noticeable in the commercial printing 
categories (labels, decals, etc.) but this applies also to the 
various book classifications. In total, however, U.S. 
printed product trade with Iran has increased each year 
since 1970 and the outlook for continued growth is ex- 
tremely positive. 


Education and Training Services 


The shortage of trained personnel has been a serious 
obstacle in virtually all areas of Iran’s development over 
the past decade. Spectacular economic growth in 1973-76 
and ambitious long-range plans for change in Iran have 
caused planners to focus more of their attention on how to 
transform a largely illiterate rural population into a 
modern industrial work force in the shortest time. Iran 
has invested enormous amounts of money for infrastruc- 
ture development to raise the productivity of its still 
largely untapped resources. Most planners agree that one 
of Iran’s least developed potential resources is its popula- 
tion, that the most critical investment to be made is in the 
expansion and upgrading of educational and training 
programs, and that the success of all other investments de- 
pends on success in this area. 

Beyond the formal education system, a wide range of 
programs and activities plays an important role in the ac- 
quisition of modern technology and management 
capabilities needed for Iran’s developing economy. New 
industries are being created through joint ventures, tech- 
nical service contracts and other relationships with 
foreign firms. A growing service industry is developing in- 
cluding managment consultants, data processing services, 
consulting engineers, accounting and financial services 
firms, and other specialists. In both the Government and 
private sectors of the Iranian economy, buyers look 
beyond the acquisition of hardware to the acquisition of 
new systems, technology capabilities, and skills in making 
purchasing decisions. 

Expenditures for education and other activities aimed 
at acquiring needed productive, administrative and 
managerial skills amounted to some $4 billion in 1976. 
They are expected to rise to $7 billion by 1980. The 
Government's budget for educational programs alone was 
$2.5 billion in 1976 and will rise to $5 billion by 1980. 
Based on these amounts, an excellent and growing market 
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in Iran exists for specialized educational equipment, soft- 
ware and services. At the same time, firms engaged in 
marketing to all sectors of the economy should be aware 
that the software component of their sales proposals may 
be as important a factor as the equipment being offered. 


STRUCTURE AND SIZE 


Principal Government Organizations 


While nearly all government organizations have some 
training responsibilities, the following government offices 
have primary authority. The Ministry of Education, lo- 
cated in the Zil-e-Saltan Palace, Ecbatane Avenue, 
Tehran, is responsible for providing facilities and teachers 
for kindergarten through the 12th grade. The Ministry of 
Science and Higher Education, located at Building No. 2, 
Villa Avenue, Tehran, is formally responsible for the en- 
tire system of higher education, although some univer- 
sities have maintained a large degree of autonomy. The 
Ministry of Labor, located on Eisenhower Avenue, 
Tehran, has responsibility for vocational and technical 
training at the level of higher education. The Industrial 
Training Board and the Professional Training Organiza- 
tion, located on the corner of Takhte Jamshid Avenue and 
Fisherabad Avenue, Tehran, are the main Ministry of 
Labor agencies responsible for the implementation of 
training projects. The Ministry of Agriculture, located at 
Elizabeth II Boulevard, and Vasal Shirazi intersection, 
Tehran, is charged with responsibility for agricultural 
education and training, implemented by its Agricultural 
Training Organization. 


The independently funded Institute for Educational 
Planning and Research carries out research on educa- 
tional programs and makes recommendations to the con- 
cerned ministries. Within the Ministry of Court, a division 
for evaluation of higher education and scientific research 
also carries on basic education research. The Imperial 
Council on Education, chaired by their Imperial Ma- 
jesties, the Shahanshah and the Empress, sets a unified 
educational policy for the nation. 

In addition, 54 separate interministerial councils and 
committees are involved in educational planning. The 
most important and influential of these are the Council of 
Educational Expansion, chaired by the Director of the 
Plan and Budget Organization, and the State Central 
Council for Universities and Higher Education, chaired 
by the Minister of Science and Higher Education. 


The Forma! Education System 


Growth of the educational systems under the Ministry 
of Education and the Ministry of Science and Higher 
Education has been rapid during the 1970's. Between 
1973 and 1976 the education budget more than tripled, 
reaching about $2.5 billion in the latter year. (See table 
5.) The number of ministry-run schools also has grown 
rapidly; 56,343 schools existed in 1975/76 as opposed to 
24,758 in 1970/71. The number of students enrolled in 
school grew at an average annual rate of 12 percent during 
1974/76. (See table 6.) In the 1975/76 academic year, 
over 7.5 million students were enrolled in schools oper- 
ated by the Ministry of Education, up from 4.1 million in 
1970. 


Table 4.—U.S. Exports of Printed Products to Iran, 1970-76 
Product 1976 1975 1974 1973 1972 1971 1970 
$3,431,662 








Printed matter, total $3,457,991 | $1,559,048 $733,884 


378,171 


$448,381 $470,418 $365,578 


Books, total 178,028 


1,817,585 


Textbooks 453,768 
Technical, scientific, professional books 849,412 
Dictionaries 6,088 
Encyclopedias 82,600 
Books, all other 425,717 


1,468,828 640,212 


330,235 148,502 121,996 47,438 49,538 
86,827 24,095 57,494 29,141 31,515 
11,026 9,395 4,400 2,597 6,825 

134,459 144,590 70,848 52,283 73,918 
77,665 51,689 15,576 16,659 16,232 


270,314 148,118 


473,086 
472,586 

11,804 
296,450 
214,903 


Periodicals, total 137,958 26,737 31,069 - 3,288 11,166 18,117 


100,734 - 21,566 - = - 7,335 
19,541 — 905 - 
17,683 26,737 8,596 - 
45,001 260,337 146,418 57,122 
427,774 47,892 5,187 25,169 
111,983 85,862 38,384 13,215 
112,007 29,917 275,536 2,852 
824,355 1,538,418 422,242 257.355 


Bound newspapers and periodicals 
Business and professional periodicals 
Periodicals, all other 

Decals 

Labels 

Advertising printed matter 

Catalogs and directories 

Printed matter, all other 


11,166 10,782 


10,970 
20,768 8,890 
17,284 34,889 
119,791 1,760 
142,321 81,693 


42,201 


























Note: Does not include individual shipments valued under $250 


—Represents zero 


Source: US. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 





The number of graduates from schools at each level 
aiso increased as indicated in the following table: 





1972/73 


423,000 
82,000 


1973/74 


471,000 
97,000 


Primary School Graduates 

General High School Graduates 

Vocational, Technical, and 
Teacher Training Graduates 





20,000 25,000 











The Ministry of Education made several changes in 
its program in the mid-1970's. In 1974, the Ministry 
began implementation of a plan which has been popularly 
called the “nationalization” of primary education in Iran. 
Based on a royal decree intended to provide compulsory 
education for all Iranians, the Government undertook the 
costs of primary education, both in public and private 
schools. Primary education was shortened from 6 years to 
5 years. Following elementary school, a new 3-year 
program called the “guidance school” has been instituted 
for students who aim at attending high school. Another 
program, called “preliminary vocation education,” is pri- 
marily designed to provide training in skills needed by 
students who will live in rural areas. Students who con- 
tinue after guidance school go either into a 2-year techni- 
cal training program or a 2-year general education 
program. The final year of secondary school is then spent 
in a l-year “preparatory for employment” or “prepara- 
tory for college” course of studies. 


Table 5.—-iran: Education Budgets 1973/76 
(millions of U.S. dollars) 

1973 
Kindergarten 2.0 9.3 
Primary 271.5 375.0 
Guidance Schools 78.0 140.9 
High School 82.3 138.2 
Technical/Vocational Train- 

ing 7493 
Universities 1426 
Teacher Training 42.1 
All Others 89.4 


7628 





Type of School 1974 1975 


26.2 
479.2 
206.8 
173.5 


1976 


55.7 
685.9 
291.5 
223.9 





139.1 
211.2 

74.7 
193.6 


1,282.0 


198.9 
296.8 
119.8 
301.9 


1,803.1 


240.1 
365.6 
225.0 
391.7 


2,479.4 





Total 





Source: Official Government Budget 


Kindergarten School 


In 1970, 19,000 children were enrolled in kin- 
dergarten facilities throughout the country. Most kin- 
dergartens in the late 1960's were privately owned and 
operated. By 1975, the Ministry of Education had 
enrolled over 175,000 students in 1,067 kindergarten 
facilities located mostly in urban areas. Less than 542 
million was allocated for the operation of kindergartens 
in Iran in 1973, while the 1976/77 educational budget 
allocated over 2.2 percent of the national education 
budget or $55.7 million for the operation of these schools. 
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Primary School Education 


The “nationalization” of the Iranian school system 
decreed in 1974 was directed mainly at primary school 
education. This was done not only to ensure educational 
opportunities for all Iranian school-age children, but also 
to bring education to Iran on a truly national scale. Pri- 
mary educational facilities had an enrollment of almost 
4.5 million students in the 1975/76 school year. A total of 
471,176 students completed primary school at the end of 
the 1973-74 school year, the latest year for which 
Statistics are available. The Ministry of Education budget 
allocated over $685 million for primary education; more 
than 27 percent of the total Ministry budget. By 1980, 
enrollment in primary schools will pass the 6 million 
mark and 93,000 new primary schools will be needed if 
the ratio of students per school remains at 1975 levels. 


Guidance Schools 


The 3-year guidance school program was begun in 
1973. and by the 1975/76 school year 1.28 million stu- 
dents were attending these schools. The guidance school 
provides an early aptitude screening for students; those 
who show an aptitude for vocational subjects are directed 
into technical training while those who show academic ap- 
titude are sent to college preparatory programs. 


Secondary Education 


The Ministry of Education’s secondary education 
program has been divided into two distinct types of train- 
ing: general education and vocational education. Students 
enter one or the other of these areas after evaluation of 
their aptitude during the guidance school program. 

General High Schools.—In 1975/76 a total of 2.288 
general high schools had an enroliment of 883.723 stu- 
dents. A total of 96.706 students graduated from general 
high schools at the end of the 1973/74 school year, the 
latest year for which statistics were available. During the 
first year a student enters one of two areas of study: 
mathematics and experimental sciences or humanities. 
During the next 2 years, he chooses one of four specialized 
fields: physics and mathematics, experimental science, 
cultural studies. or social economy. 

Vocational High Schools.—Iin 1975/76 there were 623 
vocational combined enrollment of 
187.588 students. A total of 24.613 students graduated 
from vocational high schools in 1973/74, the latest year 
for which statistics were available. The curriculum of the 


schools with a 


vocational schools is divided into three general subject 
areas: industrial studies. services, and rural professions. 
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Each general subject area is further divided into several 
specific subject areas, and these are further divided into 
specializations. For example, the general subject area of 
services is divided into five specific subject areas: health 
services, technical services, artistic services, group serv- 
ices, and administrative/commercial services. Each 
specific subject area, such as administrative/commercial 
services, is further broken down into a number of 
specializations; in this case, commercial studies, 
secretarial studies, accounting, and transportation. 


Teacher Training 


Iran has a critical need to develop its teacher training 
capability to keep up with the overall plans for the expan- 
sion of the educational system. Major steps have been 
taken to train qualified teachers. A total of 13,500 student 
teachers were enrolled in 90 training centers in 1970. By 
1975, the number of student teachers had risen to 45,185 
in 153 centers. In 1975, 14 centers existed to train kin- 
dergarten teachers, 120 centers to train primary school 
teachers, 24 centers to train guidance school teachers, | 
center for vocational teachers, and 4 special centers, | 
each to train teachers for the blind, deaf, advanced stu- 
dents, and religious studies. 


Higher Education 


The Ministry of Science and Higher Education is 
responsible for overall planning for Iran’s colleges and 


universities. In total, the higher education system has 72 
institutions offering bachelor’s degrees or above, 15 of 
which were major universities. There are 55 institutions 
with programs leading to 2-year associate degrees. In the 
1974/75 academic year, 173,119 students were enrolled in 
institutions of higher education, 37,779 of these in teacher 
training programs at the secondary level. Majority of stu- 
dents were enrolled in the fields of social sciences, 
engineering, humanities, and mathematics and natural 
sciences. (See table 7.) In 1974, 30,560 students gradu- 
ated from Iran’s colleges and universities; of this number 
there were 5,900 engineering graduates, 2,500 medical 
school graduates, | ,260 agricultural graduates, and 4,500 
graduates in the field of natural sciences and mathematics. 
During the 1976/77 school year, some 35,000 new stu- 
dents were accepted in Iran’s university system. Tehran 
University is the largest university in Iran with 17 
faculties and 35 affiliated institutes enrolling over 20,000 
students. The 1975 budget for this university was $84 
million. 

One of the goals of Iran’s Fifth Plan has been to in- 
crease the number of universities in the country. In 1975, 
the Agriculture College in Rezaiyeh completed expansion 
to agricultural university status with some 1,500 students 
to be enrolled annually. Bu-Ali University in Hamadan, 
were over $30 million has already been spent on construc- 
tion of the main buildings, also began accepting students 
for the 1976/77 school year. 

Many of Iran’s universities have agreements with 
foreign universities. The working relationship between the 
University of Pennsylvania and Pahlavi University in 
Shiraz was one of the first links between an Iranian and a 


Table 6.—Iran: Growth of Educational Facilities and Students, 1970-1975 





1970/71 1973/74 1974/75 1975/76 1979/80 





Student Enrollment 
Kindergartens 
Primary Schools 
Guidance Schools 
General Schools 
Vocational Schools 
Teacher Training Schools 
Universities and Independent Colleges 
Others' 


Total Enroliment 
Number of Facilities 
Kindergartens 
Primary Schools 
Guidance Schools. . 
General Schools 
Vocational Schools 
Teacher Training Schools 
Universities and Independent Colleges 
Others' 


Total School Facilities 


19,300 
3,002,000 


40,990 
3,646,000 
906,350 
770,000 
86,000 
31,000 
123,114 
525,000 


6,128,454 


88,850 
4,118,000 
1,151,000 

793,000 
147,000 

37,500 
135,354 
553,000 


7,023,704 


175,424 
4,468,298 
1,283,661 

883,723 

187,588 

45,185 

148,000 

578,000 


7,769,880 


500,000 
6,000,000 
1,750,000 
1,220,000 

600,000 

110,000 

195,000 

664,000 


11,039,000 


536,000 
52,700 
13,500 
74,708 

481,000 


4,179,208 





349 607 981 
15,502 33,800 35,790 
—_ 3,700 3,938 4,250 
2,509 2,215 2,134 2,288 3,160 
185 383 552 623 2,000 

90 114 127 153 375 

73 97 105 112 147 
6,350 9,500 9,590 9,850 11,050 


24,758 50,416 53,217 56,343 75,562 


1,067 
38,000 


3,030 
50,000 
5,800 








‘includes over 9,000 Literacy Corps Schools and other specialized schools 


Source: Ministry of Education, Ministry of Science and Higher Education, and trade estimates 





Table 7.— Iran: Distribution of Students in Institutes of Higher 
Education, 1972/73, 1974/75, and Projected for 1977/78 


Field of Study 1972/73 1974/75 1977/78 








Humanities 

Teacher Training and 
Educational Science 23,394 

Fine Arts 3,200 

Law 2,300 

Social Sciences 24,870 

Mathematics and Natural 
Sciences 

Engineering 

Medicine 

Agriculture 


15,361 23,431 19,000 


141,812 
4,414 
3,210 

30,991 


37,300 
5,300 
3,400 

42,000 


11,759 
18,116 
11,300 

4,700 


21,966 
25,868 
14,961 

6,466 


20,900 
34,800 
19,000 

8,300 





Total 115,000 173,119 190,000 





'The statistics for teacher training and educational science in- 
cludes 4,013 students studying the field at institutes of higher 
education and 37,799 students studying teacher training at second- 
ary-level vocational schools. A similar breakdown is not available for 
the 1972/73 and 1977/78 school years 


Source: Fifth National Development Plan, An Analysis of U.S.-ira- 
nian Cooperation in Higher Education, Overseas Liaison Committee, 
American Council on Education, Nov. 1976 


U.S. institution of higher learning, and constituted a 
model for many subsequent contracts between univer- 
sities. The first assistance to the Faculty of Medicine at 
Pahlavi was provided under a U.S. Agency for Interna- 
tional Development contract signed in 1962. In 1965 
assistance to the medical school was phased out, but the 
contract was extended to include other areas: administra- 
tion, archeology, biology, electrical engineering, English 
as a second language, history, library science, and 
philosophy, recruiting of faculty members for Pahlavi, 
and fellowship support for Pahlavi faculty members to 
study at Pennsylvania. A direct contract between Pahlavi 
and Pennsylvania universities, funded by Iranian sources, 
was concluded. Under this contract, Pennsylvania subse- 
quently recruited some 400 faculty members, both Iranian 
and non-lIranian. 


In May 1968 there was an exchange of letters between 
the U.S. Ambassador to Iran and the Iranian Prime 


Minister with the objective of intensifying “cooperation 
between the scientists involved in government agencies 
and in academic or other institutions of (the) two coun- 
tries.” This exchange set the groundwork for the various 
links between the University of Tehran and U:S. institu- 
tions, as well as such links with other Iranian universities 
which were to follow. 


Vocational/Technical Colleges.—The number of other 
types of colleges under the jurisdication of the Ministry of 
Science and Higher Education increased from 174 to 600 
between 1970 and 1976. Most of these are 2-year post- 
high school colleges which offer general technical courses 
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such as electric/electronic repairs, carpentry, machine 
operation, etc. In 1975 these technical vocational colleges 
had a total enrollment of 172,000 students and employed 
over 7,000 teachers and administrative personnel. 


TRENDS, PROGRAMS AND 
PROJECTS 


After 1970, Iran’s educational and training systems 
grew rapidly because of the requirements of the country’s 
growing and changing economy. From 1970 to 1975 the 
Government made major commitments to further in- 
dustrialization, often in fields relatively underdeveloped, 
and the manpower requirements of these commitments 
have required a corresponding buildup of the educational 
and training capability of the nation. 

The society of Iran during the mid-1970’s, in contrast 
to 10 years ago, offers much more opportunity for in- 
dividual mobility. Part of the growth of educational and 
training activity is a result of the increased demand by in- 
dividuals who see the acquisition of new skills as a way to 
improve their own social and economic standing. The ris- 
ing demand for educational services has caused increased 
pressure on the educational system, particularly at the up- 
per levels where facilities are limited. In 1976, 300,000 
students took the college entrance examination; however, 
Iran’s colleges and universities had places for only 36,000 
entering freshmen that year. 

In response to this increasing demand and the limited 
number of places in the nation’s universities, numerous 
commercial schools have appeared and many students go 
abroad for advanced education and training. In 1976, 
there were an estimated 20,000 Iranian students studying 
in the United States, a greater number than from any other 
foreign nation. 

The activities of the numerious organizations in- 
volved in education and training programs expanded 
greatly in the mid-1970’s. The budget for primary, sec- 
ondary, higher education, vocational and adult educa- 
tional programs run by government ministries totaled 
$370 million in 1970; by 1973 the budget had grown to 
over $761 million and for the 1976/77 school year it was 
$2.5 billion, the budget is expected to reach $5 billion by 
1980. In addition many other government organizations 
have increased funds allotted for various specialized 
training programs. (See table 8.) 

The formal education system, as measured by the 
number of students enrolled, grew an average of 12 per- 
cent annually during 1973-75. Average annual growth 
rates of student enrollment during this period in various 
levels of the educational system were: kindergarten 107 
percent, primary school 10 percent, guidance school 19 
percent, general secondary school 7 percent, technical 
schools 25 percent, teacher training schools 25 percent, 
higher education 10 percent. The Government’s budget 
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Table 8.— iran: Government Budgets for Training, Excluding the 
Budget of the Ministry of Education and Science and Higher 
Education 
(thousands of U.S. dollars) 


Organization 1974 1975 1976 








Advanced Training of Informa- 

tics 1,434 
Arak Machine Tools 1,470 
Arya National Shipping Lines 2,484 
Baghche Ban Institute of Deaf 

and Blind 208 458 584 
Civil Aviation 892 1,845 1,886 
Civil Defense 431 739 284 
Documentation and Registration 

Office 58 149 143 
Endowment Organization _ 961 _ 
Farah Training Institute 3,430 2,766 
Firuzgar Medical Research and 

Training Center 4,480 5,050 
Gendarmerie. . 430 142 
Imperial Aviation Club . 4,136 4,241 
Industrial Development and 

Renovation Organization 
industrial Training Board 
institute for Child and Mother's 

Care re 270 720 
1OSS, Training Center for Social 

Services 
Iranian National Steel Mill Corp 
Iran Mines and Metal Smelting 

Co 215 213 
Iran Tractor Manufacturing Co 1,079 1,064 
Milk Industries of Iran 370 _ 
Ministry of Agriculture 10,770 8,631 
Ministry of Court, Arts & Culture 

Training Program 1,478 1,418 
Ministry of Culture and Arts 4,503 5,881 
Ministry of information 313 360 
Ministry of Labor 145 236 
Ministry of Power 1,516 888 
Ministry of Post, Telephone and 

Telegraph 1,243 1,089 
Ministry of Roads 547 451 
Ministry of Rural Affairs 2,879 2,937 
National Committee for Illiter- 

acy 1,183 
National Iranian Radio and 

Television 
National Petrochemical 

Company 
Police Headquarters 
Professional Training Board 
Red Lion and Sun Medical 

Training 266 ,255 
Rural Cooperatives Companies 

Organization 
Sar Cheshmeh Copper Com- 

pany ; 1,464 2,957 2,127 
State Railways. 739 1,331 1,702 
Sugar and Tea Organization _— 216 922 
Tabriz Machine Tools Company 1,470 1,727 1,702 
Tehran Municipality 813 1,966 3,745 
Women's Organization 260 1,005 1,458 


1,859 
1,727 
2,957 


2,078 
1,702 
2,837 


2,720 
12,043 


2,894 
12,766 


1,050 950 
3,597 3,546 


1,135 


1,345 2,142 

2,321 709 
15,996 9,804 
21,134 


2,217 2,158 2,127 





Source: Official Iranian Budget, Plan and Budget Organization 


for education has not only grown enormously in real 
terms, but also in relation to total government expen- 
ditures, rising from 7.4 percent in 1974 to 8.6 percent in 
1976. Despite a general tightening of the Government’s 
budget in 1975 and 1976, increased educational allot- 
ments grew 34 percent between 1975 and 1976 and again 
32 percent in 1977 over 1976. 

Increasing effort has gone into making the educa- 
ticnal system more responsive to Iran’s present-day man- 
power requirements with major emphasis placed on tech- 
nical, vocational, and managerial education. 

The Fifth National Development Plan specifically 
states that the educational program “is based on the 
assumption that the educational system should be capable 
of responding to Iran’s progress in terms of manpower 
training and producing qualified scientists and tech- 
nologists.” The Plan calls for an average annual growth 
rate, as measured by the number of students enrolled, of 
slightly over 14 percent. The following average annual 
growth rates for different segments of the formal educa- 
tional systems were envisioned by the Plan: kindergarten 
90 percent, primary 10 percent, guidance school 24 per- 
cent, general secondary 8 percent, technical 40 percent’, 
and higher education 8 percent. 


The Fifth Plan also enumerates several 10-year goals 


for education. Four major objectives were established 
which should be met by the end of the 10-year period, 
(corresponding with the end of the Sixth Development 
Plan in March 1983): (1) comprehensive free compulsory 
education for 8 years, (2) eradication of illiteracy among 
all economically active groups in the country, (3) a full 
appreciation by the entire society of national objectives 
and participation in social and economic activities and (4) 
an educational system capable of teaching all skills re- 
quired by the domestic labor market with the exception of 
very advanced sectors of industry. The planned capacity 
of the educational system at the end of the Sixth Plan is 
projected as follows: 

e 600,000 persons—centers for training skilled labor 
including both new manpower and in-service train- 
ing of existing employees for the industrial services 
and agricultural sectors, 

1,200,000 persons—centers and schools for training 
technicians, 

400,000 students—universities and 
higher education, 

expansion of infrastructural and scientific research 
facilities so as to facilitate the introduction of tech- 
nology in domestic industry, and solve various 
problems affecting the country’s social and 
economic progress. 


institutes of 


Includes all technical training carried out by various industries as 
as primary school teacher training. 





Early in 1977, the Ministry of Labor estimated that 
[ran would need an additional | million skilled workers 
by the end of the Sixth Plan. During the preceding 5 years, 
the Industrial Training Board had trained 60,000 
workers. According to a public statement by the Minister, 
the Ministry of Labor would devote 80 percent of its 
efforts to meeting the demand for new skilled labor and, 
with the cooperation of industrialists, it would utilize 
mass media and foreign instructors while developing 
training classes in every workshop and production unit. 


PROJECTS 


To implement the education and training goals of the 
Fifth Plan, numerous projects are underway or in the 
planning stages. The Ministry of Education is cooperating 
with the Educational Television (ETA) unit of National 
Iranian Radio and Television (NIRT) in the development 
of the nationwide educational television network. In con- 
junction with the satellite project, three complete closed 
circuit television systems were purchased for Mashhad 
University. These are to be evaluated over a 2-year period 
and, if effective, will be placed in 50 primary and 3 gui- 
dance schools and then distributed nationwide. In 1976, 
NIRT purchased 30,000 television sets and will purchase 
200,000 sets for the ETV program during the Fifth Plan 
period. In 1976 ETV also had a pilot project underway to 
provide training in general subjects to factory workers in 
Yazd. ETV plans to expand the program to cover workers 
in other industrial centers. 

ETV plans to establish 25 Learning Resource Centers 
throughout Iran during the period of the Fifth and Sixth 
Plans. The Learning Resource Centers will act as 
repositories for programmed instructional materials such 
as films, filmstrips, video and audio cassettes, and books, 
and they will also provide facilities for students to utilize 
these materials. Learning Resource Center staffs wili 
carry out curriculum development and introduce the use 
of media programs in schools in their districts. 


The Free University of Iran, established in 1973 and 
scheduled to begin accepting students in February 1978, 
works closely with ETV. Developed on the model of a 
similar “Open University” program in the United 
Kingdom, the Free University will emphasize educational 
television, computer-assisted education and correspon- 
dence courses administered through 50 learning centers to 
be established throughtout the country. In cooperation 
with ETV, the Free University is developing programs for 
the training of teachers, paramedical personnel and com- 
munity development specialists. 


At the beginning of 1977, several new universities 
were being developed. Located in Hamadan, Bu Ali Sina 
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University will have faculties in rural development, 
natural science, social science, and teacher training. Bu 
Ali Sina had undergraduates enrolled in foreign language 
programs in 1976, but had not yet begun offering regular 
courses. Farabi University, to be located in Karaj, will ad- 
mit students for the 1977/78 academic year and will have 
the following faculties: Dramatic Arts, Plastic Arts, 
Music, Fine Arts, Art Administration, Art Education, Ur- 
ban Planning and Design. Gilan University was in the 
planning stage in early 1977 and was to be developed with 
the assistance of West German specialists under agree- 
ment between the Iranian Government and the West Ger- 
man Government. Students were scheduled to be enrolled 
for the 1977/78 academic year. The Reza Shah Kabir 
University, to be located in the province of Mazandaran, 
is scheduled to be a graduate and postdoctoral level 
university emphasizing the areas of physical and social 
sciences. The school was being developed under agree- 
ment reached in 1975 with Harvard University. The 
Southeast University, located in Sistan province, will be 
enrolling over 22,000 students when completed in 1977. 

At the end of March 1983, the Iranian Organization 
for Social Services (LOSS) intends to add six more voca- 
tional training centers to the three that were in operation 
in 1976. Each of the centers will be developed with 
foreign assistance under government-to-government 
agreements. The next center scheduled to start operations 
in 1977/78 is being developed with the assistance of Sony 
Corporation of Japan and will be located in Mashhad. 
Two more centers to be located in Kermanshah and 
Ahvaz are scheduled to start the following year. The re- 
maining three centers to be established are as follows: one 
in Shiraz which will include a teacher training program 
being developed with the assistance of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, one in Tabriz under agreement 
with the United Kingdom, and one in Kerman under 
agreement with West Germany. 

The Professional Training Organization will add 37 
new training centers by 1978/79 to the 7 centers that were 
operating in 1976. The organization estimates that each of 
these centers will require an investment of $4 million. 

The Industrial Training Board has a number of 
development projects. It plans to have 100 mobile units 
operating by 1978, 37 of which had been purchased in 
1976. 

Iran’s educational and training programs have 
received assistance from a number of non-Iranian 
organizations. Under “Point Four” American assistance 
and later U.S. foreign aid agreements, numerous projects 
for Iran’s educational programs were developed. In the 
1950's, the Near East Foundation of the United States 
provided assistance for the development of agricultural 
teacher training at high schools and colleges. The 
American Friends of the Middle East has facilitated 
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educational contacts between the United States and Iran, 
and has further provided advisory services under contract 
to Iranian organizations. 

The United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) has also been active in 
developing educational projects. One project, designed as 
a result of a UNESCO mission in 1970, received a loan 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. The original project involved building 52 
schools of different types and sizes, including Ministry of 
Education Schools as well as vocational training centers, 
secondary agricultural schools and faculties of education. 
Through additional financial commitments by the Iranian 
Government, the project was expanded to include the 
comprehensive training of principals and heads of depart- 
ments. 

The International Labor Organization has trained 
Iranian instructors, training managers, and training 
officers at its International Center for Advanced Techni- 
cal and Vocational Training in Turin, Italy. Plans are to 
train 1,800 such instructors during 1976-78 as part of a 
project to develop a National Institute for the training of 
instructors to be located in Karaj. This institute is ex- 
pected to turn out 1,000 technical and vocational instruc- 
tors, training managers and training officers per year. The 
Center will also help develop instructional materials and 
training aids for the national training system. 


GROWTH PROSPECTS 


Educational and training activities will maintain a 
high growth rate during 1976—80. Education and training 
have clearly been identified by the Government as a top 
priority area in developmental plans. Funds allocated for 
education in the Fifth Plan represented a 1 7—fold increase 
over the previous Plan. (See table 9.) Despite reductions 
in planned government expenditures in almost all seg- 
ments of the economy for 1977/78, the education budget 
was not cut. It is expected that government expenditures 
for education and training will rise from $2.7 billion in 
1976 to $5 billion in 1980. The amounts actually 
budgeted for education during fiscal years 1973/74 
through 1977/78, totaling $9.4 billion, exceed the Fifth 
Plan allocation by $1.3 billion. 

While development of education and training is 
viewed with greater urgency than ever before in Iran’s 
history, it has always been given high priority in the 
Government's activities. For the period of the Fourth Na- 
tional Development Plan, the Government planned a 43 
percent growth in the number of students enrolled in the 
educational system. The actual growth achieved in each 
segment of the system detailed in the Plan was greater 
than expected and reached slightly over 46 percent. A sec- 


Table 9.— Iran: Planned Expenditures on Education during Iran's 4th 
and 5th National Development Plans 
(Millions of U.S. dollars) 


4th Plan 


(1968/69- 
1972/73) 


Kindergarten 1 
Primary Education 165.9 
Academic Guidance Education 76.2 
Theoretical Secondary Education 14.5 
Comprehensive and Combined 

Vocational Training and 

Technical and Vocational 

Training 55.1 
University Education 79.2 
Other Educational Programs 70.9 

461.9 


Source: Plan and Budget Organization 





5th Plan 


(1974/75- 
1978/79) 


148.1 
2,192.1 
755.6 
592.6 





Activity 











ond major objective of the Fourth Plan was a revision of 
the education system to the 5-year primary, 3-year gui- 
dance, and 4-year secondary system. This revision, which 
required an enormous effort in retraining the nation’s 
cadre of teachers and educational administrators, was 
nearly achieved by the end of the Fourth Plan, although 
some portions of it were not completed until the Fifth Plan 
Period. 

The quantitative development of Iran’s educationa! 
and training systems has been impressive and rapid expan- 
sion will continue. However, critical problems and bot- 
tlenecks exist. The Fourth Plan set as objectives “main- 
taining better balance and relationship between . . . educa- 
tion and ... the diversified and increasing manpower re- 
quirements of different productive, social, and cultural 
sectors.” Similar goals were set for the Fifth Plan, and 
most concerned government officials agree that despite 
the reforms initiated during the Fourth Plan and con- 
tinued and expanded during the Fifth Plan, the quality 
and relevance of education is far from satisfactory. Even if 
all educational and training goals of the Fifth Plan are 
fulfilled, the Government estimated that the total new 
manpower deficit at the end of the Plan period will exceed 
720,000. (See table 10.) As a result, emphasis will con- 
tinue to be on these aspects of educational development 
during the 1976—80 period and beyond. 

In 1968, the first annual conference on educational 
evaluation was held in the city of Ramsar on the Caspian 
Sea. The Shah and the Empress have given personal atten- 
tion to the problems of education through the medium of 
these conferences and participation in other important 
councils on education. Most of the concern is focused on 
two major problems: the difficulty of redirecting the 
educational effort because of the inertia of the traditional 
system, and the problem of educational planning in a 
country which is changing at such a rapid rate. 





Table 10.—Iran: Demand and Supply of Manpower by Occupations 
During the Fifth Plan 
(Thousand persons) 





Demand' 


a ~ Category 


Supply Shortage 





Architects, town planners and 
civil engineers 78 4.0 3.8 
Electrical and electronic 
engineers 5.5 2.8 2.7 
Mechanical engineers 6.9 4.2 2.7 
Chemical, mining and 
metallurgical engineers 2.0 1.0 1.0 
Other engineers 8.3 5.9 
Senior medical personnel 85 7.2 1.3 
Other medical personne! 
Educational personnel 
Higher educational personnel 
Technicians 
Other technical and vocational 
personnel 8.0 40 
Managerial, administrative and 
sales personne! 
Mining, drilling and extractive 
workers 23.0 15.0 
Transport workers 41.0 41.0 
Skilled and semiskilled 
industrial workers 
Skilled construction workers 
Unskilled workers 


185.0 185.0 


520.0 230.0 
290.0 20.0 
538.0 


Total 2,112.0 


290.0 
270.0 
528.0 10.0 


1,390.8 721.2 








Demand for additional workers in each category to enter the 
workforce during the 1973/74- 1977/78 period 


Source: Plan and Budget Organization of Iran and Fifth National 
Development Plan 


It is obvious that Iran will continue to try to build an 
educational and training system that can more readily ac- 
commodate rapid changes in skilled manpower require- 
ments, and that to do this it will rely more and more on 
centralized planning as well as developments in the use of 
equipment and techniques of mass communications and 
media. This trend has been very pronounced during the 
early 1970's and will continue in the later part of the 
decade 

All torms of vocational and technical training are ex- 
pected to expand during 1976—80. Two trends in this seg- 
ment should become increasingly pronounced. Govern- 
ment organizations, such as the 
Board, will 


Industrial Training 
increase their efforts to develop new 
programs, set training standards and develop a centrally 
directed nationwide on-the-job training system. At the 
same time, individual industrial and service sectors will 
be encouraged to set up their own training centers. It is 
felt that industries are more sensitive to their own man- 
power requirements and will respond quickly to changes 
in supply and demand of trained labor. Iran will continue 
to look to its foreign business partners as a source of new 


technology and skills. Government leaders have 
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emphasized that a key factor in the evaluation of invest- 
ment, joint venture, and technical services contract pro- 
posals in the future will be the commitment of the partici- 
pants to provide new technical and management skills. 


CAPITAL GOODS MARKET 


Sales of educational equipment and software, which 
totaled $29.3 million in 1975, rose sharply from $19.9 
million in 1974, and are expected to reach $84 million by 
1980. (See table 11.) Domestic manufacture of educa- 
tional equipment is limited and while domestic supply is 
expected to grow, the major portion will continue to be 
purchased from abroad. However, domestic production of 
software such as slides, tape recordings, and other 
programmed materials in 1976 accounted for 80 percent 
of educational equipment and software. 


Software and Instructional Materials 


The total market for educational software in 1975 was 
$18.4 million. Only $1.6 million was supplied by foreign 
firms, while $16.8 million was supplied by local pro- 
ducers or local firms which adapted foreign imported 
programs for domestic use. Sales of educational software 
are expected to grow rapidly between 1976 and 1980, 
reaching $53.3 million in 1980. 

U.S. suppliers of software accounted for approx- 
imately 25 percent of imports in 1975. The United States 
has had a long history of involvement in educational 
programs in Iran, and is considered to be a leader par- 
ticularly in technical and vocational training. Many of 
Iran’s leading educators received their training in the 
United States and prefer U.S. educational materials. 

Of the estimated 50 foreign suppliers of films, film 
Strips, and other forms of programmed educational 
materials, U.S. firms were the leaders in 1976. 

Domestic Manufacturing.—Domestic producers of 
software will continue to account for the major portion of 
sales. During the first half of the 1970's, a large number of 
new firms began development, adaptation, and produc- 
tion of films, filmstrips, and other types of programmed 
educational materials. It is estimated that there were 15 
domestic firms supplying educational software in 1976. 
The number of such firms will undoubtedly rise during 
1976-80 and, in addition, government organizations with 
primary responsibility in the areas of education and train- 
ing will also expand their capacity to produce materials 
for their own use. Sanaye Amouzeshi established a sub- 
sidiary company in 1977, the Iran Educational Software 
Production Company, which produces filmstrips, maps, 
charts, and transparencies. 
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Table 11.—Iran: Market for Educational Equipment and Software 
(Thousands of U.S. dollars) 





1973 1974 1975 1976' 1980' 





EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
Domestic Production 
Projectors 
Televisions . 
Vocational training equipment . 
Total 


imports 
Projectors, screen and related equipment . ; 
Tape recorders, record players, and other audio equipment ; 
Language laboratories 
Video tape recorders 
TV equipment, closed circuit, TV sets. 
Vocational training equipment includes technical models 

Total 


Exports 
Total Market 


EDUCATIONAL SOFTWARE 
Domestic Production 
Training films 
instructional materials (includes textbooks). 
Slides, tapes and other prepared systems . 
Total . 


Imports 
Training films. . 
instructional materials ; 
Slides, tapes and other prepared systems 
Total... 


Exports 
Total Market . : 
TOTAL MARKET FOR EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 
AND SOFTWARE 





720 1,690 
14,550 19,750 
1,510 5,330 


3,500 
31,000 
9,300 





16,780 26,770 43,800 


95 275 680 
180 220 630 1,250 
230 260 740 2,880 


2,000 
3,500 
4,000 





505 585 1,645 4,810 9,500 


12,725 15,325 18,425 31,580 53,300 


15,440 19,970 29,280 51,490 83,700 





' Estimated. 


Source: United Nations, Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, Supplier Country and Official Iranian Trade Statistics; 


Estimates based on Trade Interviews 


Training and Management Services 


Iran spent an estimated $4 billion in 1976 on educa- 
tion and the acquisition of related technology. Total 
spending in this area may rise as high as $7 billion by 
1980. In addition to the budget for education, training 
facilities, equipment, software, and services, these expen- 
ditures include a wide array of arrangements for tech- 
nology transfer such as consulting, licensing of tech- 
nological processes, joint ventures, and service contracts 
which have been employed. Services for education and 
training were in greater demand during 1974-76, and this 
demand is expected to continue growing up to 1980. 


U.S. firms have been most successful in the areas of 


consulting and service contracts. The United States is 
looked to as a leader in the development of modern tech- 
nology and management techniques, and U.S. firms are 
frequently sought out to develop large new projects. In the 


area of heavy industrial technology, however, U.S. firms 
have strong competition from West Germany. 


MARKET OPPORTUNITIES AND 
SERVICES 


Educational and training activities will expand 
rapidly through 1980 and as a result, opportunities for 
sales of equipment, educational materials and services 
will be excellent. 

The Ministry of Education, National Iranian Radio 
and Television, other government agencies and private 
firms will purchase increased numbers of tape recorders 
and other audio-visual equipment for use in their educa- 
tional training programs. The Government recognizes 
vocational and technical training as critical areas in the 
development of the country and will invest larger sums of 





money in related training programs during the last half of 


the 1970's. During 1977/78, NIRT will be equipping most 


of the schools in the country with television sets as part of 


the satellite project for nationwide television education. 
Most of the equipment for this project is expected to be 
purchased by 1978. Equipment requirements in 1980 and 
thereafter will mostly be for replacements as well as new 
installations in areas just being reached by the rural 
electrification program. 

Because of the rapid growth of education and training 
in Iran, there will be an excellent market for media pro- 
ducers in a wide range of fields such as computer sciences, 
automotive mechanics, welding, electronics, electricity, 
construction, etc., and also in technical and scientific 
fields. Audio-visual programs in the health and medical 
field will be vitally needed. Most of these materials will 
be locally produced but will be based largely on programs 
developed in Europe and the United States. 

There will be opportunities to meet the growing de- 
mand for all types of managerial training in most Iranian 
organizations during 1978-80. Other types of training 
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programs, particularly English language and other 
foreign language training, will be in increased demand 
during this period. There will be opportunities for both 
commercial courses and seminar-type training to which 
organizations can send their employees, and for programs 
that can be taught “in-house” in larger organizations with 
extensive training needs. 

There will also be increasing opportunities for foreign 
firms with specialized capabilities to become involved as 
contractors to development projects or in joint ventures. 
These opportunities will occur in the fields of education 
and training as well as in the faster-growing segments of 
Iran’s production and service industries. A specialized 
foreign firm is often required to demonstrate how it will 
bring about the transfer of “know-how” to an Iranian 
firm. 


There have been increasing numbers of associations 
formed between foreign and Iranian institutions of higher 
education. Many agreements have also been concluded 
between Iranian government agencies and foreign univer- 
sities. This trend is expected to continue during 1978-80. 
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Forecast for 1978: Graphic Arts Industry Reaches $52 Billion 


By Staff of Printing and Publishing Program 


Graphic arts industry receipts this year expect to reach 
$52 billion, up $5 billion (10 percent) above 1977 estimates. 
Profit margins seen strong again in 1978. Keeping abreast 
with changing markets and new technology puts printing and 
publishing in position of strength as one of Nation’s largest 
manufacturing industries. 


Graphic arts receipts are expected to reach $52 
billion in 1978, an increase of $5 billion or 10 percent 
above estimated 1977 receipts of $47 billion. Price in- 
creases will contribute substantially to this record, but 
growing markets for U.S. printed products should expand 
unit volume as well. (See table 12.) Industry profit 
margins displayed strong gains for 1975-76 and through 
first half of 1977 were 29 percent above the comparable 
period of 1976. Profits for 1978 are not expected to main- 
tain 1977's pace but should be consistent with 1975-7 
margin levels. 


Commonaility of Interests 


The U.S. graphic arts industry—composed of 17 dis- 
tinct industrial segments—has undergone very little struc- 
tural change over the past decade. While the 1960s were 
characterized by significant intra-industry merger and ac- 
quisition activity, this appears to have tapered off in the 
1970s with the possible exception of chain newspaper 
operations. 

in 1977 the number of U.S. printing and publishing 
industry establishments—40,000—and level of employ- 
ment—1.1 million—were relatively unchanged from 
1967. Yet this decade witnessed a 114 percent climb in 
graphic arts receipts—to an estimated $47 billion in 1977 
from $22 billion in 1967—and an 86 percent gain in 
payroll to approximately $13 billion in 1977 from $7 
billion in 1967. 

Printers and publishers share a number of interests, 
though they may serve different markets. Rising postal 
rates, a sensitive issue to U.S. publishers, are also a con- 
cern to printers, since increases in rates frequently result 
in lower print orders. Labor union activities, which con- 
centrated in the past on graphic arts production, are ex- 
tending into the editorial and sales sides of book and 
periodical publishers. Government regulations on air and 
water pollution principally affected printers and graphic 
arts suppliers; new regulatory interest in pension funding 
and occupational health and safety cut across operational 
lines and affect both printers and publishers. 


Growth in U.S. Printed Matter 


Growth in demand for U.S. printed products is deter- 
mined by a number of factors. These include changes in 
total population, particularly in the size of various age 
groups, levels of educational attainment, patterns in per- 
sonal consumption expenditures, fluctuations in the Na- 
tion’s gross national product (GNP) and funding levels of 
libraries and educational institutions. 

Since U.S. newspaper and periodical publishers 
generally rely on advertising revenues for most of their 
receipts, the nation’s overall business health—as 
measured by the GNP—is of primary concern. Book 
publishers view schools and libraries as major markets for 
a variety of publications, and consider funding levels of 
critical importance. 

Greeting card publishers are influenced by changes in 
the population mix and shifts in cultural attitudes. 
Publishers of catalogs, directories, and business service 
publications depend on library funding and a rising GNP 
as support for their markets. The fortunes of many U.S. 
printers are to a large degree dependent on the strength of 
their customers’—the publishers—markets. However, 
some printing activities such as direct mail, labels, and fi- 
nancial and legal printing are comparatively independent. 


Technology’s Impact 


Printing and publishing in the United States is a major 
manufacturing activity. There are more establishments in 
the graphic arts field—40,000—than in any other 
domestic manufacturing industry. However, the small size 
of most printing and publishing plants—80 percent of all 
establishments have fewer than 20 employees—precludes 
extensive research and development activity. The industry 
depends on its suppliers for advances in technology, a 
condition which has been generally beneficial to both 
groups. 

Graphic arts suppliers have advanced the industry’s 
State of technology, generally in anticipation of their 
customers’ needs. Newspaper publishers’ concern with 
more efficient, less expensive prepress and editorial 
operations led to the development of photographic com- 
position and video display terminals. The magazine in- 
dustry’s need to cope with rising postal rates brought 
lighter-weight paper from U.S. mills. Book publishers’ 
tighter inventory controls and smaller print orders per 
title aided the development of narrow web offset presses 
and greater deployment of in-line binding operations. 
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Table 12.—Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries: Projections 1976-78' 
(Value of receipts in millions of current dollars) 





SIC 


Code Industry 


Percent 
change 
1975-76 


Percent 
change 
1976-77 


Percent 
change 
1977-78 


1976 1977 1978 





27 Printing, publishing and allied industries, total 
2711 Newspapers 

2721 Periodicals 

2731 Book publishing 

2732 Book printing 

2751-2-4 Commercial printing 

2761 Manifold business forms 

27— Other printing and publishing? 


43,325 11 
11,725 12 
4,993 14 
3,825 10 
1,360 8 
13,100 12 
2,407 10 
4,915 5 


47,114 11 

13,400 14 
5,592 12 
4,175 9 
1,465 8 

14,600 11 
2,672 11 
5,210 


51,986 10 
15,000 12 
6,319 13 
4,535 9 
1,580 8 
16,000 10 
2,992 12 
5,560 7 





' Estimated by Bureau of Domestic Business Development (BDBD) 


“ Includes the following industries: 2741—WMiscellaneous publishing, 2753—Engraving, 2771—Greeting card publishing, 2781—Blankbooks 
and looseleaf binders, 2789—Bookbinding and related work, 2791—Typesetting, 2793—Photoengraving, 2794—€lectrotyping and stereotyp- 


ing, 2795—Lithographic platemaking services. 


Printers’ reactions to governmental regulatory 
policies have yielded other technological accomplish- 
ments. The chemical industry’s development of solvent- 
less, infrared and ultraviolet inks reduce printers’ energy 
costs and aid in pollution abatement. Experiments with 
silverless photographic film also hold the promise of a 
reduction in the cost of pollution control. 


Foreign Activities 


Products of the U.S. printing and publishing industry 
have found large markets overseas. Total U.S. exports and 
imports of these were expected to exceed $1 billion in 
1977, with exports outpacing imports by about a two to 
one margin. 

Books and periodicals dominate U.S. foreign trade in 
printed matter. Exports of U.S. printed products totaled 
an estimated $665 million in 1977, with combined book 
and periodical receipts amounting to 75 percent of this 
amount. Canada represents the largest international 
market for U.S. publishers, since its annual purchases ac- 
count for one half of U.S. book exports and two thirds of 
U.S. periodical exports. 

U.S. printers of decals, labels and advertising printed 
matter are also active in the export market. Over $30 
million of posters, circulars and other U.S. printed adver- 
tising materials were exported in 1977, along with $15 
million in labels and $10 million in decals. Total exports 
of U.S. printed products—exclusive of books and periodi- 
cals—amounted to an estimated $165 million in 1977, 
demonstrating the growing international activities of U.S. 
printers. 

The U.S. market for foreign printed products was esti- 
mated to reach $355 million in 1977. Books, particularly 
from the United Kingdom, represented one half of total 
U.S. imports. Decals, periodicals, albums and blankbooks 
collectively amounted to 20-25 percent of total U-S. 
printed matter imports. Each of these three product 
categories achieves annual U.S. sales of over $25 million. 


Critical Choices Ahead 


Printing and publishing receipts are expected to in- 
crease at an average annual rate of 3.5 percent between 
1977 and 1982. This rate of growth, expressed in constant 
dollars, takes into consideration factors of inflation. 

Graphics arts growth is predicated on a variety of 
favorable indicators: a rising population, higher educa- 
tional attainment, increased personal consumption expen- 
ditures, and an expanding gross national product. While 
the outlook for these indicators is generally positive, U.S. 
printers and publishers take a less sanguine view of other 
factors. 

Rising postal rates, coupled with prospective changes 
in mail classification, will have an impact on the distribu- 
tion of many printed products. Both printers and 
publishers are devoting more attention to distribution 
costs and methods of delivery. 

Although profits have increased in recent years, many 
graphic arts companies indicate that recent profit margins 
are insufficient to permit the industry to reach its full po- 
tential. Much of the tested new technology remains at the 
industry's threshold, with printers and publishers unable 
to generate either the funding required or the market de- 
mand necessary for full deployment of new machines and 
equipment. 

Enrollment levels have tapered off in the Nation’s ele- 
mentary schools, and this decline will move to the high 
schools by the early 1980s. Although birth rates appear to 
be moving upward from the depressed levels of the early 
1970s, suppliers of printed products to U.S. educational 
markets will encounter challenges in the immediate 
future. 

Printing and publishing is one of the Nation’s oldest 
manufacturing industries, and one of its largest. Coping 
with changing markets and adjusting to technological ad- 
vances have strengthened the U.S. graphic arts industry 
and contributed to growth of the printed word. 
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impact of New U.S. Export Schedule on Printing and 
Publishing Statistics 


By William S. Lofquist 


A completely revised commodity classification 
schedule for U.S. exports will go into effect on January 1, 
1978. This revision, required by the Trade Act of 1974, is 
designed to bring greater statistical comparability be- 
tween U.S. exports, imports and production figures. Ex- 
porters of U.S. printed products will face an entirely new 
coding system, but relatively few new product classes. The 
coding system brings the Schedule B, “Statistical 
Classification of Domestic and Foreign Commodities Ex- 
ported from the United States,” into closer alignment with 
U.S. import data as collected under the TSUSA import 
schedule—the Tariff Schedules of the United States Anno- 
tated. 


Revision Benefits 


A number of benefits will accrue to the U.S. export 
community and its statistical followers. Attempts have 
been made—not always successfully—to eliminate am- 
biguities in the individual export classes, establish new 
classes where needed and remove those classes which have 
not proved to be required. 

A review of the revision process on U.S. printed mat- 
ter exports notes the clarification of five categories, the 
establishment of two new categories and the elimination of 
one category. A complete listing of the old and new 
Schedule B system appears in table 13. 


CLARIFICATIONS 


1. Exports of albums and blankbooks were pre- 
viously linked together in item 642.3020. The revised 
schedule contains one category for albums (256.6000) and 
another for blankbooks (256.5920). 

2. The category for bound newspapers and periodicals 
(892.1160) has been split up. The revised Schedule B 
shows bound newspapers as 270.7820 and bound periodi- 
cals as 270.7840. 

3. Data on exports of books and pamphlets have been 
revised for 1978. A new category, directories (270.3095), 
has been established which will draw statistics both from 
the previous books, n.e.c. category (892.1170) and the 
former catalogs and directories code (892.9830). 

4. Export data on labels will be divided up between 
printed labels (256.6620) and unprinted labels 
(256.6640). As a classification, labels have been removed 


from Part 5., the printed product section of Schedule B, 
and placed in Part 4., and paper and paperboard section 
of the new schedule. 

5. Catalogs and directories will be given individual 
treatment in the new Schedule B. Previously tied to one 
code, statistics on catalogs will now be identified sepa- 
rately under 270.3085 while data on directories will ap- 
pear in 270.3095. 


ADDITIONS 


1. Statistics on foreign sales of U.S. commercial 
posters will now be accounted for in a separate code, 
270.7200. Under the old schedule, posters were lumped 
with many other printed products in the printed matter, 
n.e.c. code (892.9850). A new classification has also been 
established under the TSUSA schedule for U.S. imports of 
commercial posters. Imports of posters will be shown 
under either 274.6020 or 274.7520 if printed by the 
lithographic process, and under code 274.7020 if printed 
by a non-lithographic process. 

2. Data on U.S. exports of tourist literature will ap- 
pear separately as item 270.7300. Tourist literature 
Statistics were previously grouped in printed matter, 
n.e.c., along with posters and other printed products. The 
identification of U.S. exports of tourist literature satisfys 
the requirement that comparability be brought, where 
possible, to the export/import schedules. Tourist 
literature has long been an individually coded item within 
the TSUSA schedule. 


ITEM ELIMINATION 


Revision of the Schedule B classification system 
resulted in the elimination of one printed product cate- 
gory: Business service publications. Dropping this category 
was due tn part to the low value of shipments shown by 
this type of product in recent years ($0.4 million in 1975; 
$1.1 million in 1976) and by the ambiguities raised be- 
tween this category and the category on business and 
professional periodicals. Although the business service 
publication category was primarily designed to capture 
data on U.S. exports of publishers’ looseleaf tax and infor- 
mation services, it was evident that shippers were con- 
fused by similarities between this category and the one on 





business periodicals. Elimination of the business service 
publication category means that statistics on looseleaf 
service publications will become part of either books, 
n.e.c. (270.4000) or printed matter, n.s.p.f. (274.9540). 


Revision Weaknesses 


Changes in the Schedule B creates some potential 
problems for analysts of U.S. trade in printed products 
and for exporters of these products. Some of these 
problems are minor, simply involving closer attention to 
the new classification system: data on label shipments, for 
example, must now be searched for under the paper and 
paperboard section rather than the printed matter section 
of the Schedule B. Other changes, however, invite a more 
critical examination. 

One of the prime difficiencies of the new Schedule B is 
the lack of detail provided under each classification. The 
old Schedule B classification for printed matter, n.e.c. 
(892.9850), for example, showed examples of 27 printed 
products which should have appeared in this particular 
code. The new Schedule B does not provide any examples 
of products to be contained in the new code groupings. 
One must rely entirely on the descriptive wording of the 
new category, a process that is frequently unsatisfactory. 

The failure to show specific examples of the type of 
products appropriate to each code may create problems in 
classification. A number of printed products defy easy 
coding 


—should pressure sensitive labels appear in 


790.5580, all other pressure sensitive items? 
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—should U.S. travel posters sold abroad be con- 
sidered as tourist literature or as commercial 
posters? 

—what types of products should be listed under ad- 
vertising printed matter, n.s.p.f. (270.7400)? 

The above samples demonstrate areas of possible confu- 
sion to both analysts and exporters. 


SUMMARY 


The new Schedule B export classification system has 
made a number of important revisions affecting products 
of the U.S. graphic arts industry. New codes for commer- 
cial posters, directories and tourist literature will aid in 
following trends of these exported products. 

The advantages of Schedule B revision have been 
tempered by lack of product detail accompanying the in- 
dividual codes. As exporters adjust to the new Schedule B, 
it is expected that the categories will gracually be clarified 
by the insertion of more detailed product descriptions. 

A special report, 1978 Changes in U.S. Foreign Trade 
Classifications and Publications, just released by Com- 
merce’s Bureau of International Economic Policy and 
Research, describes in detail the extensive changes which 
will become effective in U.S. foreign trade statistics begin- 
ning with data for 1978. Exporters and other users of 
trade data will find the report valuable to assess the effect 
of the changes on their analyses of detailed, as well as 
broad summary, trade movements. The 38-page report is 
available to those requesting it without charge. Copies 
may be obtained from the International Trade Analysis 
Staff, Room 5618, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20230. 
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Table 13.—Comparison of Current and Revised Schedule B Classifications 





Old 
schedule B 
number 


Description 


1976 
Exports 
($ million) 


New 
schedule B 
number 


Description 





642.3010 


642.3020 


642.3030 


718.2230 


892.1110 


892.1120 


892.1130 


892.1140 


892.1150 


892.1160 


892.1170 


892.1200 


892.1300 


892.2010 


892.2030 





Manifold business forms 


Albums and other blank books, except manifold business forms 
Account books Composition books Photograph 
Baby diaries Legal paper pads albums 
Blank books Memo books Scrap books 
Bookkeeping cash Memo pads Sketch books 

books Notebooks and Sketch paper 
Bound or unbound similar products tablets 
diaries 


Looseleaf binders 


Printing blocks, cylinders, plates, and sheets, engraved, 
etched, impressed, or molded, for textiles leather and walipaper 
Electrotypes Lithographic Stereotypes 
Halftone Photogravure 


Textbooks, including workbooks and standardized tests 
Loose-leaf Medical schoo! 


Technical, scientific and professional books 
Medical , except schoo! textbooks 


Bibles, testaments and other religious books 
Dictionaries 


Encyclopedias 
Loose-leaf 


Single-issue periodicals or newspapers bound with a material other 
than paper, or multiple issues bound under a single cover 


Books, n.e.c., and pamphiets 
Almanacs Brochures 
Bibliographies Church pamphiets 
Booklets Directories 


Leaflets 
Poetry books 
Theses 


Children's picture and painting books 


Maps, charts, atlases, globe covers and globes 


Newspapers, unbound or paper bound, single 
issues, except as waste 
Current, except overissue 


Periodicals, business and professional, unbound 
or paperbound, single issues, except as waste 
Commercial Institutional 
Financial Professional 
industrial journals 


Scholarly 
Scientific 
journals 





$ 2.4 





256.5940 


256.5920 


256.6000 


256.6320 


668.3510 


270.3070 


270.3080 


270.3020 


270.3040 


270.3060 


270.7820 
270.7840 


270.4000 


737.5200 


273.3200 


270.7600 


270.8220 


Manifold businees forms and interleaved carbon 
sets. 


Registers, account books, exercise books, note 
books, order books, diaries, memorandum 
pads and similar articles 


Albums ard scrapbooks, including 
photograph, stamp, or the like. 


record, 


Looseleaf binders. 


Printing blocks, cylinders, plates, and sheets 
Engraved, etched, impressed, or molded 


Textbooks 


Technical, scientific and professional books 


Bibles, testaments and other religious books 
Dictionaries and thesauruses 


Encyclopedias 


Single-issue periodicals or news papers bound 
with a material other than paper, or multiple 
issues bound under a single cover 

Newspapers 
Periodicals 


Books, n.s.p-f 


Toy books, including coloring books and books 
the only reading matter in which consists of 
letters, numerals, or descriptive words 


Maps, hydrographic charts, atlases, gazetteers, 
globe covers, and terrestrial or celestial 
globes 

INewspapers, unbound 


Periodicals, paper-covered or unbound 
Business and professional 
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Table 13.—Comparison of Current and Revised Schedule B Classifications—Con. 





Old 
schedule B 
number 


Description 


1976 
Exports 
($ million) 


New 
schedule B 
number 


Description 





892.2040 


892.3010 





892.3020 | 


892.4100 


892.4120 


892.4220 


892.9100 


892.9400 


892.9820 





Periodicals (except business and professional) 


unbound or paperbound, single issues, except as waste 


General news 
Home services 
Literary 
journals 
Political 
journals 


Comic books 
Current magazines 
except business 

Fashion 
magazines 


Music books 
Bound printed music 


Sheet music 
Music manu- 
scripts 
Printed music 
folios 


Printed orches- 
trations 


Transters (decalcomanias) 


Picture postcards, except greeting cards 


Greeting cards 


Paper and paperboard labels 
Air mail tape Labe! seals 
Bread labels Label stickers 
Eze stik Shipping tags 
identification 
rings 


Calendars, including calendar biocks, of paper 
Advertising Desk calendars 
calendars Lithographed 
Calendar backs calendars 
(holders) 
Calendar pads 


Advertising printed matter 
Advertisement Color (paint) 
boards cards 
Advertising Commercial 
forms announcements 
Booklets Envelope 
Broadsheets Stuffers 
Brochures Flyers 
Bulletins Folders 
Car signs Heralds 
Circulars Layouts 
(sketches) 


Recreational 
Religious 
Sporting 


Unbound 
printed music 


Tags 

Unprinted 
gummed 
labels 

Unprinted 
baggage 
tags 


Perpetual 
desk calendars 
Wall calendars 


Pamphiets 
Price lists 
Signs (including) 
pressure- 
sensitive type 
labels) 
Stickers 
Theatrical 
Window 
commercial 
signs 


143.3 





270.8240 


273.1020 


273.1040 


273.6000 


273.8500 


274.0100 


256.6620 
256.6640 


790.5580 


274.3000 


270.7400 








Other periodicals. 


Music in books or sheets 
Music books 


Music sheets 


Decalcomanias and pressure sensitives (except 
toy decaicomanias) 


Picture postcards 


Greeting cards (valentines, tally cards, place 
cards, social and gift cards including 
folders, booklets, and cutouts, or in any 
other form, finished or not finished, and with 
or without envelopes 


Paper or paperboard labels, of all kinds, whether 
or not printed 


Printed 
Unprinted 


Sheets, strips, tapes, stencils, monograms, and 
other flat shapes or forms, all the foregoing 
articles which are pressure sensitive, with or 
without protective liners and whether or not 
in rolls: other. 


Calendars of paper (including calendar blocks) 


Advertising printed matter, n.s.p.f 
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Table 13.—Comparison of Current and Revised Schedule B Classifications—Con. 





Old 
schedule B 
number 


Description 


1976 
Exports 
($ million) 


New 
schedule 6 
number 


Description 





892.9830 


892.9840 


892.9850 


894.2100 





Catalogs and directories 


Advertising 
bound or 
loose-leaf 

Catalogs and 
manuals for 
parts 

Mail order 


Manufacturers 
Merchandise 


Business service publications 
Federal tax service books, 


loose-leaf 


Printed matter, n.e.c 


Airline 
schedules 
Ballots 
Charts 
Church 
envelopes 
Color per- 
ception tests 
Commercial 
stamp saver 
books 
Credit cards 
Design 
tracings 
(originals) 
Diaper bands 
Educational 
charts 


Playing cards 


Envelopes 
Flash cards 
for teaching 
Mimeograph 
copies of 
data 
Order biank 
envelopes 
Plastic- 
laminated 
altar cards 
Posters 
Prospectus 
Railroad 
time tables 
Shop order 
envelopes 


Telephone 
directories 
Trade 


Specifications 
Style cards 
Time table 
folders 
Tourist 
literature 
Trading 
stamps 
Typewritten 
copies of 
technical 
data 
Wall calendars 
except of 
paper 
Wallpaper 
sample books 


6.9 








273.3085 


273.3095 


270.4000 
274.9540 


270.7200 
270.7300 


274.9540 


734.2500 i 





Catalogs, including trade and advertising 
catalogs 


Directories 


Books, n.s.p.f 


Printed matter, n.s.p.f 


Posters, commercial, except tourist 

Tourist and other literature (including posters), 
containing geographic, historical, hotel, in- 
Stitutional, time-table, travel, or similar infor- 
mation 

Printed matter, n.s.p.f 


Playing cards 





Notes: n.e.c 


Not elsewhere classified 


n.s.p.f. - Not specially provided for 


Source: Statistica! Classification of Domestic and Foreign Commodities Exported from the United States (Schedule 8B), Bureau of the Census 
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1977 Index to Selected Articles in 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 
Quarterly Industry Report 


Title Issue 


Market for Graphic Arts Products Nears $47 Billion Winter 
U.S. Bookstores Show Rapid Growth Winter 
Recordkeeping Devices Maintain Steady Growth Pace Winter 
Bookstore Growth by U.S. Region Spring 
National and Regional Analysis of Daily Newspaper Growth Spring 
Franchising: A License To Print Spring 
Label Printing: $1.5 Billion Market Summer/Fall 
National and Regional Analysis of Weekly Newspapers Summer/Fall 
Printing and Publishing in Indonesia Summer/Fall 
Listing of Programs and Analysts in the Construction and Forest Products 

Division Summer/Fall 














STATISTICAL SERIES 


Table S-1.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-September 1977 
[Schedule B Nos. 6423010-6423030, 7182230, 8921110-8929100, 8929400, 8929820-8929850, 8922410] 





Description and Schedule B Number 


January - 


Percent change 
from January- 


September 1977 |September 1976 





Grand total 
Printing plates and cuts (all processes) (7182230) 


Printed maiter, total 


Manifold business forms (6423010) 

Albums and biankbooks (6423020) 

Looseleaf binders (6423030) 

Maps, charts, atlases, and globes (8921300) 

Bound periodicals and newspapers (multiple issues) (892116C} 
Newspapers, unbound (8922010) 

Periodicals, business and professional (8922030) 
Periodicals, except business and professional (8922040) 
Music in books and sheets (8923010, 8923020) 
Transfers (decalcomanias) (8924100). . 

Picture postcards, except greeting cards (8924210) 
Greeting cards (8924220) . 

Paper and paperboard labels end | wrappers (89291 00) 
Calendars, including calendar biocks, or paper (8929400) 
Advertising printed matter (6929820) 

Catalogs and directories (8929830) 

Business service publications (8929840) 

Playing cards (8922410) 

Printed matter, n.e.c. (8929850) 


Books, total 


Textbooks, workbooks and standardized tests (8921110) 

Technical, scientific, and professional books, except school textbooks (8921120) 
Bibles, Testaments, and other religious books (8921130) 

Dictionaries (8921140) 

Encyclopedias (8921150) 

Books, n.e.c. (8921170) 

Children's picture and painting books (8921 200) 





$508,535,123 
3,708,974 


504,826,149 


1,515,180 
3,136,344 
1,128,488 
4,443,722 
10,365,528 
5,070,111 
7,937 467 
115,612,004 
5,678,535 
6,362,008 
304,763 
5,203,984 
12,693,169 
1,677,237 
22,249,919 
6,420,058 
548,057 
5,167,622 
47,586,081 


241,725,872 


56,800,539 
35,102,777 
14,691,933 
4,927,645 
20,238,039 
106,215,170 
3,749,769 


+10.7 


+ 20.8 


+106 


19.6 
+4.9 
+18.2 
+ 29.2 
+ 23.0 
+ 34.7 
+ 275.2 
+9.2 
+ 35.1 
12.0 
+7.4 


+226 








Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued exports by mail 


n.e.c.—Not elsewhere classified 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table S-2.—U.S. Exports of Books Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, 
January-September 1977 


{Schedule B Nos. 6423010-6423030, 7182230, 8921110-8929100, 8929400, 
8929820-8929850, 8942410] 





Percent change Percent change 
Principal markets January - from January- Principal markets January - from January - 


September 1977 |September 1976 September 1977 | September 1976 





Australia $34,563,612 +123 Mexico $10,849,901 18.0 
Belgium-Luxembourg 3,257,119 +157 Netherlands 14,723,194 +434 
Brazil 4,961,591 +10.2 New Zealand 3,927,379 +10.4 

anada 253,160,832 +81 Nigeria 1,903,613 +95.5 

olombia 2.067 864 + 40.0 Panama 2,885,391 17.5 
Jenmark 1,978,238 476 Peru 710,543 37.1 
Dominican Republic 2,664,360 +436 Philippines 4,468,091 +415 
France 8.003.380 +124 Republic of South Africa 4,885,465 45 
Hong Kong 3,060,000 +114 Saudi Arabia 3,837,595 + 55.7 
ndia 3,624,993 +689 Singapore 5,854,865 +140 
ndonesia 2.146.168 +296 Spain 1,908,505 +174 
ran 2.278.157 12.3 Sweden 3,900,570 48.1 
reland 1.615.158 +189 Switzerland 3,129,789 2.0 
taly 4,569,838 89 United Kingdom 41,137,551 +38 
amaica 1.273.699 38.5 Venezuela 8,997,098 +39.8 
Japan 20,846,376 +121 West Germany 9,695,444 +213 























Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued exports by mail 


source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table S-3.—U.S. Imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-September 1977 


[TSUSA Nos. 2565600-2566000, 2700500-2701500, 2702520-2702580, 2704500, 2705000, 2705500, 2706300, 2707000, 2708500, 2731000, 
2733000, 2733500, 2736500-2743500, 2746000-2749000, 6683800, 7342500, 7375200] 





Description and TSUSA Number 


January - 
September 1977 


Percent change 


from January - 


September 1976 





Grand total 
Printing plates and cuts (all processes) (6683800) 
Printed matter, total 


Newspapers (2705500) 

Periodicals (2706300) 

Tourist literature about places outside the U.S. (2707000) 

Printed catalogs offering U.S. products (2704500, 2705000) 
Catalogs, price lists, and trade notices of foreign businesses (2708500) 
Music in books or sheets (2731000) 

Globes (2733000) 

Maps, charts and atlases (2733500) 

Decalicomanias in ceramic colors (2736500, 2737000) 

Other decaicomanias (2737500, 2738000) . 

Postcards (2738500-2739500) : faeerad 

Greeting cards and social and gift cards, with words (2740500) 
Other greeting cards and social and gift cards (2740000) 

Calendars of paper (2741000-2742000) 

Labels, flaps, and bands (2742300-2743500) 

Pictorial matter, lithographed, n.s.p.f. (2746000, 2746500) 
Photographs, exposed film, and other principal matter, n.s.p.f. (2747000) 
Playing cards (7342500) 

Diaries, notebooks, and address books (2565600) 

Other blankbooks (2565800) 

Albums (autograph, photograph, record, stamp) (2566000) 

Printed matter, n.s.p.f., suitable for use in book production (2747300) 
Other printed matter (2700500-2701500, 2747500-2749000) 


Books, total 


Bibles and prayer books (2702520) 

Books, foreign language (2702540) 

Other books, n.s.p.f., wholly or in part the work of an author who is a U.S. National or domiciliary (2702560) 
Other books (2702580) 

Toy books and coloring books (7375200) 





$265,482,392 
382,002 


265,100,390 


25,111,897 
19,930,243 
4,563,445 
2,510,956 
5,380,772 
1,156,874 
323,658 
2,815,332 
1,691,711 
13,480,733 
696,341 
3,113,702 
181,371 
1,959,324 
1,264,847 
3,659,701 
8,811,492 
2,037 239 
5.431.035 
405,524 
13.875.251 
1,833,435 
17,123,042 


127,742,465 


7,091,256 
17,027,794 
3,191,249 
99,247,888 
1,184,278 





+9.5 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued nondutiable imports by mai! 
n.s.p.f—Not specially provided for 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


Table S-4.—U.S. imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-September 1977 


[TSUSA Nos. 2565600-2566000, 2700500-2701500, 2702520-2702580, 2704500, 2705000, 2705500 
2706300, 2707000-2707500, 2731000, 273300, 2733500, 2736500-2743500, 
2746000-2749000, 6683800, 7342500, 7375200] 





Percent change 
from January - 
September 1976 


Principal suppliers January - 


September 1977 


Principal suppliers 


January - 
September 1977 


Percent change 
from January- 
September 1976 





Austria 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Canada 

China (Taiwan) 
Colombia 

Denmark 

France 


$513,074 22.1 
3,066,046 16.6 
47 854,555 09 
1,800,087 + 20.1 
1,148,679 35.8 
1,253,423 +14 
6,937,359 11.2 
Hong Kong 7,504,903 11.3 
Israel 2,428,408 +487 
Italy 15,993,131 +404 


Japan 

Korea, Republic of 
Mexico 
Netherlands 
Singapore 

Spain 

Sweden 
Switzerland 
United Kingdom 
West Germany 














$28,679,315 
10,384,723 
9,455,790 
6,384,875 
1,061,789 
12,049,057 
1,902,359 
7,915,065 
72,258,107 
18,856,146 





+ 36.2 
42 
49 
13.7 
+09 
10.7 
28.0 
+417 
+ 20.7 
+45 








Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued nondutiable imports by mail 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table S-5.—Selected U.S. Statistics: Printing, Publishing, and Allied industries, Annual Average, 1975 and 1976-77 by Quarters 





] First quarter 


Economic indicators }— 

1977 
NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUC T® 

ynal income 405.2 
mpensation of employees 109.9 
Wages and salaries C 951.3 
supplements to wages, salaries 1586 
Personal income 476.8 
sposable personal income 252.4 
sonal consumption expenditures 172.4 
Gross national product 8108 
Manufacturers new plant and equipment exp 56.43 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR® 

As measured by 
Wholesale prices $100 
,onsumer prices 


NDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX (FRB)* 
All manufacturing 1967 = 100 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES (SIC 27) 
Production index (FRB)° 1967 = 100 
Corporate sales mil $ 
rporate net profits 
Before taxes do 
After taxes do 
Percent of sales 
employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


NEWSPAPERS (SIC 271) 
Advertising (64 cities)? mil. lines 
employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 


Average weekly hours 


PERIODICALS (SIC 272) 
Advertising cost, total® 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 


Average weekly hours 


employees 
Production workers 

Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 


Average weekly hours 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING (SIC 275 | 
All employees 360.8 
Production workers ) 270.2 
Average weekly earnings | 230.46 
Average hourly earnings 5.96 


Average weekly hours 36.7 


| 
| 
t 
| 





358.1 
268.9 
213.64 
5.56 
38.4 | 
| 


Second quarter 


r 
1977' | 1976 


505.7 | 
1447 
980.9 
163.8 
517.2 
2925 
194.0 
869.9 
59.46 


| 


123.3 
11.611 


1,187 
688 





5.9 
1,106.2 
640.5 
225.95 
6.02 
37.5 


365.8 
274.1 
233.27 
6.04 
36.6 





337.4 
017.2 
881.1 
136.2 
362.0 
1725 
064 7 
675.2 
50.64 





Third quarter 


19775 


538.8 | 


1669 
9984 
1685 


1.5493 


321.7 
2169 
9149 
61 37 


1976 


1,195.9 
383.9 
165.6 
218.46 
6.36 
34.4 


Fourth quarter 
— average 


1977 


a 




















1976 


| 


+ 











Annual! 
1975 


217.0 
930.3 
805.7 
1246 
253.4 
084.4 
980.4 
528.8 


3785 
168.4 
202.27 
5.88 
34.4 


*5.068.5 
69.3 
18.7 
206.05 
5.38 
38.3 





WINTER 1977/78 


Table S-5.—Selected U.S. Statistics: Printing, Publishing, and Allied Industries, Annual Average, 1975 and 1976-77 by Quarters—Con. 
— First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 
Economic indicators - T t 7 . pore average 

1977 | 1976 | atc 1976 1977! 1976 | 1977 | 1976 1975 


T + 


COMM. PRTG., EXC. LITHO (SIC 2751) 
All employees 204.8 200.9 205.5 202.5 206.5 203.9 | 205.8 202.2 
Production workers 155.9 152.7 156.0 154.4 156.3 1556 157.0 1550 
Average weekly earnings 220.42] 205.22] 22470| 21053 234.94) 215.94 | 221.27} 198.98 
Average hourly earnings 575| 5.38] 5.87 5 46 6.01 | 5.54 | | 563] 5 25 
390 | 39.3 379 


Average weekly hours 38.3 38.2 | 38.3 38.5 39.1 | 


COMM. PRTG., LITHO (SIC 2752) 
All employees 145.5 149.7 | 1504] 144.2 | | 145.8] 146.0 
Production workers | 106.0 109.8 109.9 106.0 | 107.2] 107.8 
Average weekly earnings 247.52 | | 247.24) 235.62 | 234.06 238 87 | 216.21 
Average hourly earnings 6.33 | 5.89 | 6.36 | 6.52 6.02 6.14| 5.66 
Average weekly hours 39.1 38.9 39.2 38.9 39.0] 38.2 


BOOKBINDING AND RELATED INDUSTRIES (SIC 278) 
All employees thous | | | 526 50.2 495 
Production workers do 42 43.1 | 409 40.7 
Average weekly earnings $ } 185.68 177.78 155.07 
Average hourly earnings $ 7 472 452 4.07 
Average weekly hours | 39.4 39.3 38.1 


OTHER PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES 
(SIC 274,6,7.9) | | | 
All employees thous 134.6 137.3 | 132.6 131.2 
Production workers do | 89.5 | 90.8 | 892 88.7 
Average weekly earnings $ 232.55 254.38 225.50 204.44 
Average hourly earnings $ 6.00 6.11 5.74 5.38 
Average weekly hours 38.7 | 39.2 39.3 38.0 


PAPER PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, INVENTORY 
AND PRICES 

Newsprint | 
Used by publisher’ thous. tons 1,534 | 1,624 1,769 | 6,364 
Publishers inventory’ do g 668 5 | 837 | 904| 980 
Price, rolls, contract (BLS) $ 259.82 5 293.54 | 287.09 | 256.31 


PAPER 
Production:9 
Groundwood, uncoated 
Publication and printing short tons | 349,281 | 358,014 | 369,007 | 365,427 | 336,619 | 344,034 346,400 | *1,206,258 
Coated, printing and converting 
Coated, one side do 107,480 | 133,962 108,478 | 130,445 109,984 119,167 111,460 *445.518 
Coated, two sides do 961,553 | 847,964 | 963,991 | 874,679 | 958.659 | 888,087 | 925,632 | *2,836,445 
Book, uncoated 
Publication and printing do | 465,585 396 | § 33 517,488 | 511,604 | 482,177 | *1,577,151 
Writing 
Chemical wood pulp do 826,527 | 77 Z | 849 48 315 811,028 | 747,730 | 780,680 *2,.622,014 





Wholesale price index (BLS) 
Form bond, 12 |b 1973 100 1499 
Book paper, No. 3 plain, offset 1967 100 167.1 161.5 





| 
| 
152.8 | 156.2] 1495 | | 149.6 144.7 
1723 | 177.1 167.4 | 1648 158.0 
oe See ee 1549] 1545] 1561| 1519] 157.4 151.5 U Al 1508} 148.5 
Note: Employment and earnings data from Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). Data for most recent quarter are preliminary. FRB-Federal 
Reserve Board. ‘Revised Preliminary. n.a—Not available. *Cumutlative. *Survey of Current Business, Bureau of Economic Analysis Quarterly data are 
seasonally adjusted at annual rates >wWithout seasonal adjustment Quarterly Financial Report, Federal Trade Commission. Beginning 1974 data reflect a revi 
sion in statistical collection procedures; hence, are not strictly comparable with earlier periods ‘Media Records, Inc. Dataare three months totals. °Publishers 
information Bureau, Inc. Data are three months totals ‘American Newspaper Publishers’ Assn., approximately 75% of total newsprint used. Consumption data are 
three months total. Beginning 1974, data reflect reduction in basis weight of newsprint from 32 to 30 pounds for 500 sheets, 24" x 36" Data for prior years not con 
verted, hence, not strictly comparable. 9%Bureau of the Census. Data are three months totals. Exports generally equal imports, production usually equivalent to 
consumption 








Woodbond do | 154.9 
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